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TALKS WITH SWAMl TURIYANANDA 
AT BENARES 


4th January, 1921 

In connection with a noted person the Swaini 
observed “What will mere words do if there is no 
chtiracter behind them? That is the great stumbhng-block 
for all Sn Ramaknshna would say, ‘Almost all have 
been caught in the snare of sex-attraction Only a few 
have been saved from it by the Divme Mother ’ It is a 
most dreadful attachment People are all nght so long 
as they have not come under its mfluence A man under 
its spell can stoop to anythmg ” 

He quoted a Hmdi couplet descnbmg the baneful 
influences of money, sex-attractaon and the palate, and 
added “ 'Lust and goH,’ and ‘the palate and sex- 
impulse are short expressions for the same thmg If one 
gives up these enjoyments, one venly renoimces the world 
One who can do this sets at naught the whole world 
indeed ” 






tRAUCPDH^ UHAKATA 


4 fiZ 

6(/i January 

The \sorld oaul the Swaini, n ft clrcidful place 
Ot» 1> fnKchood tcipnA httc Tor a Sadhu truth JS every 
thinp If he .^vra up truth he can no more prosper 
Ljlllc untrutha nrt nl'-o untrutha 

Sth Jarutary xr'-f St 

Refemnp to 60incbod> a deficient rej ird for truth the 
Swami Pftid Truth la God Palachood la Mn>i’ One 
{■eta cAcrjlhinp' bv holding on to truth Sn Rnmnlnahnn 
taunted Pnndit Shmnrlh S ••^n avith the v.orda You are 
all so sane people but hov can jou apenl nn untruth? 
You call me tnanne, but nrve dota an untruth caenpe m> 
hpsl Wishinp to keep the incident of the KaliRhnt 
priest a kicl- mg him n •ecrct, he aaled Hrida> Mukhcrji 
to chat from him q promiat not to mention it to nnjbody 
Hndnj at first objected But Sn Ramknshnn made him 
elicit the promise from him three times nnd rcmarl ed, 
Now It will never escape my lips For the pood of the 
pnest he thus put himaelf under a aow to observe silence 
on the matter 

He once made an cnenRcment woth Sj Jadu Mnllik 
to meet him in hia garden at noon But he forgot about 
It being engrossed m conversation vvilh a number of 
visitors At II PM, when he was about to retire for the 
night, he suddenly remembered it Immediately he had 
a lantern lighted, and accompanied by Rakhnl Maharaj, 
■went to the garden Finding the gate closed, hc'put one 
foot in and shouted. Here I have come 

‘He observed the same steadfastness to truth with 
regard to food also He had given up all but could not 
give up truth 

“It 18 a tremendous ordeal to abide by truth A good 
deal of saenfice is needed To keep something secret, 
sajang, I won t tell it ’ — is also a kind of unlrutb To be 
absolutely frank and open in one's dealings is real truthful- 
ness 

This last remark the Swami made to a celebrated 
Bengali novelist who had said he was greatly devoted to 
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aruth The Swarm cautioned him to reflect a httle 
before he made that statement 

The Swaim contmued “How dreadful is this realm 
of Maya ! What stormy billows on it 1 One can watch it 
calmly if only one succeeds in removing oneself from it 
Non-attachment Otherwise there is a great danger But 
it 18 a tremendously difficult task to remove oneself from 
It ’ 

To-day the Durga-Saptasab will be read to him He 
recited a verse or two of it, with the remark that the 
descriptions of battles, etc , have to be read quickly, and 
hymns, etc , slowly He recited, with great sweetness, 
the stanza begmmng with, *0 Duiga, thou removest the 
fears of all creatures who remember Thee,’ etc , and 
remarked, “How beaubfuH" 

Then he said “Only during the last Puja did I miss 
reating the Saptasati I had an ulcer m my hand and 
reatabon is forbidden on an occasion like this For a 
moment I thought that as this was a question, not of 
formal work, but of one’s natural devotion, I might as 
well go through it But physical weakness prevented it 
Before this 1 do not remember to have ever missed the 
recitation during the Navaratn days It is all His will 1“ 

He had the Patanjali Yoga-Sutras brought, and read 
out the commentary on the aphorism ‘Works ate 
neither black nor white for the Yogis , for others they 
are threefold — ^black, white and mixed ' (IV 7) — ^The 
gist of the explanation is that no blame attaches to the 
aspirant because he is selfless 
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One of iKe molt fiopcful vKich ^\c eUengtK 

ntid enlhunaom to n f octal \\orJ.<-r is the ttni\'‘rsnl intcreV 
that IS bcinr e\inccd in tbe question of MlKrc reconstruc- 
tion It IS not that \%e arc nny v.n> nearer no'\ to a satis- 
factory solution of the problem than before Responsible 
politicians and leaders base only bcRun to talk about ibe 
need for tbe ortpinisation of the vilinrc NcscTtbcless, then 
time nnd enervy is still dc\otcd to politics tbe most 
excitinp nnd spectacular of all games in vvbicb tbe poor 
and illiterate mosses of tbe Milages are entirely ignorcdr 
except during tbe election campaigns Wbnt little change 
has been effected in our habitual indifference totsnrds our 
bumble villnge bictbren has not so far taken any 
permanent and well-organised shape, and unless the best 
tmnds of the country set ibcmscKcs to this task m order 
to devise ways and means of rural rcconstrucPon, the 
new-bom enthusiasm may flicker ns\ny Tbe importance 
nnd urgency of this task can be ensdy realised if it is 
remembered that, m tbe peculiar circumstances m wbicb 
India 18 placed, all hopes of establishing a national nnd 
popular government should remain a vain dream unhl tbe 
former is freed from the numerous shackles that ate so 
heavily pulling her down Three-fourths of her popula- 
tion depend upon ngiiculturc, nnd ns much as 95% of tbe 
people hve in the villages It is plain ns dayhgbt that the 
salvahon of the country is inseparably bound up with tbe 
efficiency and welfare of the villages 

* 

» 

• • 

It might be taken for granted that there is a perfect 
unanimity among all sections of people about the need 
for reorganising the rapidly decoying village mshhibons 
Apart from the achvihea of the Chnsban and other 
rmssionaiy bodies which are more or Jess confined to 
cities and towns, attempts that have so far been made m 
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I this direction are initiated under the auspices of one or two 
I progressive political parties Naturally enough, owing to 
j the pecuharly unfortunate and unnatural pohtical con- 
ditions in which our country is placed, the movements 
I irabated by one party, however unobjectionable they 
might be, fad to secure the support and sympathy of the 
rival parties If one studies the somewhat chequered 
career of the Khaddar Movement, our meamng would 
j become clear In the begmnmg of the Movement, 

I Khaddar was considered to be a symbol of non-co-opera- 
I hon, and as such the loyalists and others scrupulously 
I kept themselves away from it And even at the present 
I day purely economic aspects of the question do not receive 
adequate consideration for the simple reason that the 
Movement is earned on by the Congress In the hght of 
this expenence, we are led to believe that if the problem 
of rural reconstruction is to be undertaken m a calm and 
dispassionate spmt, it should be orgamsed not otdy on 
purely non-party hnes, but should also be ngorously kept 
outside the range of pohtics Not that we beheve that 
politics, soaal economics and similar other concerns of the 
nation are so many water-tight compartments, but if this 
question is turned into a plank in the programme of the 
pohtical parties, the co-operabon and good-will that are 
essenbal for the success of any scheme of village reform 
would be found wanbng 

• 

« • 

The eiastence of differences among the vanous 
polibcal parhes of our country is not the only difficulty 
that has to be overcome The unfortunate communal 
and caste misunderstandings and quarrels only help to 
make the situabon more dehcate Moreover, the work 
of the regenerabon of villages has to be earned on m so 
many different direcbons that unless the state with its 
immense resources comes to help in a whole-hearted way. 
It IS not possible to make substanhal progress as rapidly 
as we would wish As this possibility is so very remote, 
•we must content ourselves •with what httle can be dona 
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by Bclf-heip With regard to such matters ns the spread 
of primary education, the improvement of sanitnUon nnd 
the development of aRnculture nnd cottage rnd home 
industries, the scope of popular nclion independent of 
government nid is very* limited ^Vhile it is the duty of 
the politicians to devise the best means of pressing these 
upon the attention of the government and induce them to 
move m the matter in nght earnest, vie shnll simply 
ntlcmpt to indicate a few of the many directions in which 
soanl workers can help to arrest the decay of our villages 

• 

• • 

We are not of those who ah^ays dwell upon the 
glones of the past and pine for vvhnt is not tO come 
Nevertheless, we consider it necessary to make a passing- 
reference to some of the most csscnfail features of our 
ancient culture mainly with a view to place before one s 
mind tbe spint and genius of the ancient village com- 
munities By doing so, we shall be able to lay the 
foundation of reconstruebon on a secure nnd permanent 
footmg, and the subsequent evolubon vsould procc^ 
a perfectly natural line From the very beginning of 
civnisabon, India has been prcdormnantly rural, and even 
at the present day it has very few ahes, while the number 
of villages iS as high as seven himdred thousands Every 
student of Indian history is fninihar with the researches of 
Sir Henry Maine who has preved that the Indian village 
life had so much vitality nnd so much character that it has 
persisted, through thousands of years Sir Henry 
describes those villages ns little repubhes and these 
sahshed all the requiremerits of a civihsed society, such 
as their own system of educabon, Panchayets or arbitra- 
bon boards, rural sanitahon and so on TTie social and 
economic scheme of the village hfe was built upon 
mutual love and co-operabon, and the communal spirit 
developed to such a remarkable extent that compehhon, 
nvalry and selfishsess which charactense the modem 
society were altogether unknown Very often individual 
interests were readily fand unquesbonably sacrificed to the 
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interests of the conununity at large The evils of private 
property -were least prominent, and many things contn- 
bntmg to common welfare such as pathways, tanks and 
water-sources, pasture-lands etc , were held in common 
In a word, the people were most happy and had few 
wants, which were supphed by their own exertions 

* 

«■ * 

Partly by natural causes and partly by wilful and 
violent methods, the ancient fabric has been destroyed 
The part played by the old East Indian Gimpany in 
running the native arts and crafts need not be dwelt upon 
here If to-day one finds that ab]ect poverty, idleness 
and disease have made the villages their permanent 
home, it 13 due mostly to the destrucbon of the indigenous 
village econoimc life In the wake of the political subjec- 
tion of the country to a predominantly commercial nation, 
India began to be flooded with all sorts of cheap machine- 
made goods from vanous foreign countnes Cibes, towns 
and mdustnal centres greSv up, attracting large numbers 
of people from the rural areas and thus dealt a senous 
blow to the already disorganised communal life of the 
villages The centralised form of government acting like 
a soulless machine through a hierarchy of permanent 
officials hilled what httle initiative and responsibility the 
villages enjoyed Everyone who is familiar with the 
present hfe of the villages will bear testimony to the fact 
that the very people who a few generations ago managed 
every detrul of admirastration m their areas absolutely bv 
themselves are now reduced to such utter helplessness 
that they seek the aid of government officials for every 
thing from domestic quarrels to the repair of village roads 

* 

w •* 

It will be seen from the foregoing reasons that the 
problem of the reconstruction of our villages is beset with 
difficulties, and even if we succeed in overcoming these 
for obvious reasons, it is impossible to expect the exact 
past restored All that we can hope for is to remove the 
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spnom di5 idv nntftf ca Uiat clop the life of the villnpcs b} 
reforma niirl npenaca calculntrd to brinp out local talent, 
iml!aUi.c i.nd coopenliorr First m importance m this 
direction come measures that vould miPpatc the povcitj 
of the people This po\crts epain has n ncp.itne aspect, 
namely the mdebicdnefs of the peasantry' Some tuccess 
has, of course, been ncliicscd in this line b\ the spread 
of co-operatisc credit Pociclics But it must be said that 
except in urban areas these have not touched the poor 
landless labourers Tlic sooner the poor people are 
broupht vsathin the reach of the co operative societies the 
smoother will be the paths of the social vvorhers in the 
villapcs Cven the provision of cheap and easy credit 
wall not bv itself raise the economic status of the poor 
villapers Unles^ the peasants freed from their heavy 
burden of debts are tnupht and provaded walh suitable 
means of increasing tbeir income ns well ns employing 
their leisure hours in profitable occupation there is every 
likelihood of their reverting to their onginnl indebtedness 
In this connechon the disinterested efforts made by the 
loaders ^o umversnlise hand-spinning and hand-wenvang 
deserve the whole-hearted support of our countrymen 
irrespective of politics, race and creed Although cloth, 
coming next in importance to food occupies a supreme 
posihon in the scale of national industnes and specially 
m rural economics, we believe a systematic effort should 
be made to develop all Jorms of home and cottage 
industnes 


* 

• * 

The towns, on account of numerous opportumhes for 
enjoyment of all kinds and the possibilibes for the free 
play of individual ambition and talent, draw the bold and 
the adventurous from the villages Consequently super- 
sUhons orthodoxy conservatism reachomsm, ignorance 
prejudice and faction find a convenient shelter in rural 
areas Unscrupulous men. too are not wanting to take 
advanta^ of Ae weaknesses of the villagers It has 
already been indicated that villages are the real backbone 
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-of our nabona] life, and so long as progress in education, 
social reform and polibcal consciousness is more or less 
confined to cibes and towns, it will be impossible for India 
to fulfil her mission in life Tbe remedy can be found 
only in men of culture and character, settling in villages 
with a disinterested motive to serve The hnes along 
which these people 'wdl have to work their way will differ 
with the varying circumstances, and it will by no means 
be a difficult matter for the worker on the spot to decide 
for himseit in what way his energies should be most 
advantageously apphed We have already indicated the 
need for effecting improvements in the deplorable 
economic condition of the peasants by devising ways and 
means ^for hghtening the burden of their debts and pro- 
viding supplementary sources of earning The co-opera- 
tive movement ard home industnes would naturally 
occur to one’s mind in this connection These by them- 
selves are not sufficient Bound down by the conventions 
of caste and orthodoxy the villager, poor though he is, 
18 notonous for his extravagance on occasions like 
marriage, funerals, special festivals etc , even to the 
extent of runnmg into debts The spread of a knowledge 
of the essentials of religion and spiritual life and the 
example of practical social reform by men of culture and 
high social status can alone reduce the mischief of such 
evils Next to this extravagance, comes the proneness of 
the villager for lihgahon With the disappearance of the 
old ties of communsJ life and the patnarchal influence of 
the wise elders, this tendency of htigation has become so 
wide-spread that it will tax to the utmost the best energies 
of the social workers to check it Panchayets and arbitra- 
tion boards are the most natural agencies to think of, but 
the success of these again depend upon securing men of 
incorruptible character and unselfishness — men who would 
always work as the servants of the people 

* 

* * 

It may strike the readers as very strange that we have 
not insisted upon the need for the spread of education in 
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nature Slit carefully Uiouplit out the Vi’a>6 and mcnna, 
and \Mth unpnmilcllcd courape and calm audacity she 
undcrAscnt mental and plijeicnl Tapn‘'>a to realise the 
goal Long periods of such rigorous dircipbne, sinning 
e\amplc 3 of God-intoxicated men and age-long traditions 
haxc given to ibe Indian mind its peculiar religious and 
metaphysical bent 

However, this was not her whole mentality \XTien 
wt rend the ancient literature of India, wre find that her 
activities have been many-sided She has created varied 
systems of philosophy, cosmogony and subjective 
sciences She had different kinds of religious orders 
embodying different ideals, vaned systems of Yoga, 
phjsical sciences worldly trades industries, and fine arts 
She had systems of pohbcs republics, empires, kingdoms 
She had, further, the spint of expansion Her rchgions 
spread over Japan and China and wcslward ns far ns 
Palestine and Alexandnn The traces of her culture are 
found in Mesopotamia Her vast literature embraces the 
whole of hfe-rcligion, philosophy Yoga, logic, rhetonc, 
grammar, poetry, drama, fiction, politics, soaology, medi- 
cine, astronomy, painting, sculpture, architecture, 
danang, in short, all the arts and sciences which could 
be useful to the mind or the body of humanity An 
innate and dominant spintuahty, an unexampled vital 
creativcncss, a keen, powerful and penetrating intellect 
and an indomitable will which defied even death were 
the charactcnstics of ancient India The age of the spirit 
— the Vedas and the Upanishads, was followed by cen- 
times of heroic action and social construction And this 
great classical age was marked by an msabable thirst for 
detailed refinement in science art and scholarship The 
spintual background was always there, because the 
thoughtful Indian mind never lost sight of the goal The 
post-classical period saw completion of the cycle Even 
the sensuous, emotional and testhetic tendencies of man 
were brought mto the service of the spintual This is the 
inner meaning and sense of the Pauranic and Tantnc 
systems and the religion of Bhakh 
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The law of cycles which is operative eveiywhere in 
this world of name and form overtook the Indian nation 
at this stage There was a cessation of free and unham- 
pered intellectual activity, a slumber of the scientific rmnd, 
a weakenmg of will and a stoppage of intuitive creation 
There was a fading of the joy of creation along with 
a spint of passivity, a keen desire to escape from the ills 
of hfe mstead of a manly endeavour to master them, a 
bhnd attachment to the external forms of things, an un- 
pardonable obedience to the dictates of authority and 
an utter lack of the spint of individuahsm and intrepid 
thinkmg The essential spint of Indian culture, however, 
rernmned Even in the penod of her declme she pro- 
duced personahties of remztrkable mental and physical 
vigour, but when compared with the past the decadence 
was marked It was this state of helplessness which gave 
the European adventurer his chance 

The impact of this ahen pressure brought forth, as 
was mevitable, a reaction At the outset it was imitative 
But it revived the dormant Indian mmd, cntical and 
creative It created an earnest desire for emancipation 
and self-expression This new impulse necessitated the 
turmng of a new eye upon its past culture, a thorough 
Biftmg of the essentials said the non-essenbals, an mtellec- 
tual effort to re-apply old pnnciples to new environments 
and the cultivation of the strength of mind to master and 
eissmulate them This commingling of the two nvSrs of 
thought, Elastem and Western, and the physical subjec- 
tion of her peoples which was sapping her vitality and 
leading to her economic nun, have been instrumental in 
bnngmg about a movement of rebirth The Indian mind 
has now before it the supreme task of recovenng her old 
spintual expenences, of expressing them in new and 
vaned forms of philosophy, art, science and literature, and 
of applymg them with unflinching intrepidity to the 
problems of her external life — ^polihcal, social said 
economic This is the special imssion which India has to 
fulfil She of all countncs has been charged with the 
solubon of this comphcated problem, because she has the 
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mn<>lcr4cj m her hnndp, jind m^pile of ups nnd do%'ins 
nc\cr lost 'if'ht of T ruth lo>nltv to Truth has made 

hc’" n cho'cn nation in the Cjcs of the pods She is to 
f(.t an c’Ciimplc to the \ hole as oriel nnd to demonstrate the 
po“s)bi!itj of 1 nrmonismfr n Lcvsildcnnp annetj on the 
bnst* of an underljnn^ unit> This is the Bipnifiennee of 
the Indian national moacment 

It IB nr-erlrd that nations nnd aj stems of culture fulfil 
special functio.is as orpans of hiimnnit> as mdiaidunls 
fulfil rpccial user in the community In that ease avithin 
the bounds of India is the focal or polar points of the 
race The preat tnsl of reconaling the opposites aaould 
deaolac upon her It seems to haa'c been decreed by 
Proaidcncc that Ar>an«, Drnaidians, Mussalmans, 
Chnstians and Pams should meet in this sacred land and 
learn their mutual sipnificance and rcsponsibiliPcs India 
IS to find herself to be not mcrcl> a congencs of aanmng 
fragments a batlle-pround of rival political factions held 
in a mechanical combination by tlic pressure of a benc- 
aolcnt foreign element but a single immense organism 
filled into the tide of one strong pulsating life from one 
end to the other 

It IS extremely difficult to foresee the nature of the 
shape the new creative impulse will assume but we can 
safely assert that the spmtual motive in India wall be the 
governing strain It is indeed significant that almost oD 
great movements of life in this country have drawn their 
mspimhon from religion nnd spintunlity The onslaught 
of the Western intellectual and rationalistic culture resulted 
in the creation of new rclipons The Bmhmo Samaj in 
Bengal started vvith an attempt to restate the Vedanta and 
though protestant, follo\ved the curve of the national mind 
The Arj'a Snma] in the Punjab based itself on a fresh 
interpretation of the Vedas and made a fresh attempt to 
apply the old Vedanbe pnnaples to the changed condi- 
bons of modem life The mov’cment associated with the 
great names of Sn RaniaLnshna nnd Swarm Vivebananda 
took up ah the scattered threads of the nast and com- 
bined them m a harmonious whole It reaffirmed the old 
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monashcism, but by a process of judicious assimilation it 
gave it an aggressive and a social turn The rest of India 
have felt the influence of these movements, and all reh- 
gious sects and disciplines are becom ng strongly revi- 
vified, active and dynamic Islam is also shovnng signs 
of reawakening, and endeavours are being made to vitcihse 
the old Islamic ideals These signs clearly indicate that 
there is a tendency towards the return of the spint upon 
life, everywhere The wrihngs of Sir John Woodroffe who 
heis evinced such a keen interest in Indian rehgious and 
philosophical hterature have brought to light the hidden 
gems in Tantnc literature and have been mstrumental 
m dissipatmg many false nohons They have clearly 
shown that Ancient India did not reject life but embraced 
It with a mastenng fold The erudite writings of Sn 
Aurobindo Ghosh on philosophical and psychological sub- 
jects have opened up a new path and upon past founda- 
tions have reared up a superb superstructure His wntings 
clearly mdicate that the Indian nund is capable of sub- 
lime creative activity once it has been placed m a free 
atmosphere 

In subjective sciences and in poetry literature and 
urt also there have been definite begmningB India is 
now producmg works of art with a distinct message 
They display clecirly the nabonal individuality and the dis- 
tinctive national bent But in the external life of the 
nation no such orginality is as yet visible There is an 
attempt to imitate the West blindly m matters political, 
and although here and there we find some illuimnatmg 
idea it cannot be said t^at the nabonal mind has assumed 
a coherent form m respect of it Partly this is due to the 
hampenng pohbcal condihons The Indian mind, prob- 
ably, 18 engaged in finding out ways and means of 
removing the exishng disabilihes first When the time of 
political reconstruchon comes it will apply itself to the 
task with absolute freedom from the nohons borrowed 
from the West and wll evolve a polity suitable to her 
nabonal genius and environments Of course, the cry is 
-persistent that existmg forms and methods of administra- 
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lion nre rnlI^ely unsuitiblc to Indian conditions Tbe> 
require a iborouKh ovcrKiulinri t>ttd thio is the root cnuic 
of the interne slruRpIc thnl lo bciiiR ssnpcd on the plmc 
pohticnl Indian society i« in n still more confused stage 
Old forms end in>-tituhons nre crumbling under the irre- 
sistible ptcssuic of nt« environments, but ossing to on 
incrtm of thought ond l.icf of strength of tv ill no clear 
methods of social ads once and social adjustment itrC laid 

{To be confmeed) 


INDIAN WOMANHOOD IN THE ACCOUNTS OF 
GREEK WRITEI^ - 


By HaR1PAD\ GMOML. Vidjnbcnodc M \ M R A i> 


Those of the Western scholars who maVc capital of 
Hellenic influence on India should remember that though 
architecture sculpture, painting and coinage had felt the 
mflucnce of Greek culture, it may be said that foreigners 
had very little opportunity to study the social condition 
of an ancient and highly civilised people like the Indians 
scattered over this continent Alexander s campaign over- 
whclmed India like a storm but like a storm it passed 
away after only a transient stay Macedonian authority 
avas savept aavay as early as 322 B C , and Indian pnnees 
asserted their independence and exterminated the last 
vestiges of a foreign domination 

The accounts of Greek travellers and avnters about 
the social condition of the Indian people are not tnist- 
avorthy as they kneav India only imperfectly, and their 
information is scrappy and defective Failing to haa'e a 
first-hand knoavledge many of these men depended upon 
hearsay and depicted India and the customs prevailing at 
that bme, as suited their purpose Negligible though they 
appear, they shed faint rays on the otherwise ohscuro 
nature of those fames and are of some value in tracing the 


* The picture of Indian womanhood denicteA ^ i 

more than we Vnow -Ed, tor P B '''=P>««1 in the article ,» 
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gradiud progress of the thoughts and ideas of the Indian 
people But we shoula be wary and cautious in gleaning 
facts which are sometimes so absurd, alien and repugnant 
to the Indian temperament that we should reject them as 
worthless stuff We endorse the views of Dr G N 
Banerjee ‘ Neither did the Absynans, Arabs, nor 
Phcenecians reach the true centres of Hindu civilisation 
They merely touched the fringe of Indian culture by 
frequenting those sea-board towns, where the mixed 
population was more occupied with commerce than with 
intellectual pursuits The conquerors, previous to 
Alexander the great, did no more than reach the gates of 
India and recoimoitie its approaches, while Alexander 
himself failed to penetrate beyond its vestibule ’ 
(Hellenism m ^Vicienf India Intro p 2) 

This also may be said to be true of many of the 
Greek writers who marked certain customs and usages in 
some tnbes and semi-barbarous people and supposed 
them to be of the Hmdu people The only thing which 
IS reliable and hence can be depended upon is the writing 
of Megasthenes who lived in the court of Chandragupta 
between 302 and 288 B C , but his onginal book is lost. 
Subsequent vmters quoted from it so often that we can 
get a glimpse into the subject-matter and the manner of 
his wntmg Before him Strabbo, Phny and Anan wrote 
about India, but they derived their matenals from the 
accounts of writers who accompanied Alexander during 
his Indian expedition However trustworthy may be 
these wnters about the civil and mihtary administration 
of Chandragupta s court, yet with the smgle exception of 
perliaps Megasthenes, we cannot accept their conclusions 
as reliable with regard to the social customs and usages 
of the Indian population Again, Megasthenes himself 
admits that he had no personal and first-hand knowledge 
of the people of the lower Gangetic plain, and, that he 
had taken dovm their accounts from hearsay and rumour 
which have very httle histoncal value as such 

We know the exalted position Women held m the 
Buddhist Iridia as well as their important relabonshio'm 

It, t> <1 i> ' / 1 1 , , 
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•^oLinl nnti CIVIC nfinm McRnsthcnts notci tliat \vomen 
plnvcd nn imporlnnt part in ro>^l huntinji <^\rmed 
frunrcli mo^tli ^'>omen ^vcrc purclu'ccl from forcipm 
couirtticA jvnd llic> ’formed pn indt'pennablc clement in 
llic courts of the ancient Indian monnrehs But it is not 
clear if the rersices of Indian % omen is ere requisitioned 
for the purpose Thin is perhaps nn imitation b> 
Ch.indmf^iptn of n forcifm custom, ns v,c do not come 
across luch instances of ro>nl protection b> nmnzonian 
body guards in more ancient isTitings That this practice 
was prculent in Cbnndrngupto s time ib corroborated b> 
the drrma Afudraraf^shes A cl III Strabbo mentions that 
girls 1 ere bought from their parents ond that maidens 
of prcpossersing and handsome appearance were rcgularb 
imported rit Broach for the rojnl harem in the 1st century 
AD 

Channkya His donn that ' on getting up from bed 
the ling should be received b> troops of women armed 
with bows, in his Aiihaahastra, Bk / Chap XXI 
Profcs^o^ R Shy am Sbnstn s translation of Cbnnakya’s 
/Irthashaafra is n momentous publication throwing a flood 
of light on the polity ond state of society in the Mnury'a 
period Chnnakyn advises to entrust women with the 
imporlnnt function of espionage Clever and poor 
Brahmin widows called Panvrajikns, honoured in the 
king s harem, should 'frequent the residences of the 
kings pnme ministers," and women with shaven head 
and those of the Sudra caste should be employed as 
wandering spies Thus mendicant women and prostitutes 
were to be deputed to espy the private character of state 
officials and to convey important information on which 
the king would take steps, to the institute of espionage 
As the government placed a great rehance on esoionage 
for its very existence, the services of women, espeaally 
of courtesans m this sphere of public service were 
indeed very useful 

The poBibon of a w -'man m any society is to be deler- 
imned by the freedom she enjoys, her share m property, 
the treatment she receives from the custodians of he^ 
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personal safety, tKe nature of her dubea as regards inter- 
relation of the sexes and as mistress of the household 
The Arihashastra says that of the eight forms of marriage 
any land was approvable if that pleased the contracting 
parties, and the first four forms were valid if approved by 
the father The father-m-Iaw could select a man to 
jemany his widow daughter-in-law, but a widow select- 
ing her own partner forfeited whatever was given to her 
by her father-in-law and husband A woman could not 
make a free use of her stndhan if she had a son Neither 
the enmity of the wife to her husband, nor that of the 
husband to his wife, was sufficient for the dissolution of 
mamage, but a divorce could be obtained for their 
mutual enmity Shll “marriages contracted in accordance 
with the customs of the first four kinds of mamage can- 
not be dissolved ’ (^4 rtha , B/j III Chap III ) Re- 
mamage of a woman was allowed if her husband had 
long gone abroad, or had become an ascebc, or was dead 
•within a year, if she had no issue, and after one year, if 
she had an issue The man to be selected should he her 
husband s brother next m age to him, and in the absence 
of such a person, she might marry one who belonged to 
the same gotra as her husband’s 

Thus sufficient freedom “was vouchsafed to women 
in those days, though it had to be resbicled in later 
times Divorce and remarriage of •widows which obtain 
in Western countnes, but which is regarded as the most 
abominable and heinous of social crimes by modem 
Jdmdus as subversive of all laws of morality and canons 
of chasbty, were not unkno-wn in India There was no 
hard and fast rule with regard to a Brahmin’s mamage 
with the other three castes Both forms of mamage such 
aa annloma and pratdoma were widely pracbsed, 
though in later tunes they were abolished, and only 
mamages of men and women of equal castes came to 
be regarded as the legihmate forms of tnatnmonial umon 
Absolute authority of the father in the selecbon of the 
bndegroom for his daughter, or of the bnde for his son, 
came into pracbce in the process of brae , and the free- 
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dom of boys nnd Rids in ihc selection of their mntes '■vns 
checked later on JudnoR from these facts vc may 
conclude that n ^vomnn had n larjic amount of freedom 
vshich %vas curtailed by atid by to male her subservient 
to the will of the sterner sex and absolutely helpless and 
dependent on her earthly lord 

Now let us sec how far the information supplied b> 
the Ariha^ha^lra tallies with the accounts of Megns 
thcncs, and of the Greek and Roman wTitcrs on India 
We may accept those of their opinions and conclusions 
which were corroborated bj an authentic work hie the 
Arthaahosira and reject those which arc absurd, which 
never were, nor arc ever consistent with the culture of 
a hiphlv civilised FOciet> The notes of those writers will 
be useful BO far os thej throw on addibonal light on 
obscure points of social customs in that remote age 

Stmbbo (14 or 24 AD) says that boys and girls 
selected their mates and women died on the funeral pyre 
of their husbands Men took their vmvcs for begetting 
children, and pohgamy was in vogue among the less- 
learned and wise Anstobolus confirms the above state- 
ments and mentions some strange and tmnntural customs 
Those vvho, on account of their poverty, could not give 
their daughters in mamage, took them in their youth to 
the bazaar and attracted customers by the sound of 
conches and trumpets A customer being available, tht 
gnl, veiled from head to foot. Was shown her face, and 
the customer agreeing contracted the mamage This is 
more than We know Anan in his fndica states that girls 
conung to age were publndy taken to the market, smd 
they selected their husbands who proved strong m hand 
to hand fight This custom might have been prevalent 
among some wamor tribes, but neither contemporary 
literature, nor tradition can supply any proof of its eiast- 
ence Diodarus Siculus says that for ' matrimonial 
relationship contracting parties had not to depend on 
their fadier’s will, but were bound in wedloclf of 'their 
own accord Immatae youngmen afterwards discovered 
their mistake after a few years of mamage and repented 
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ioT tlienr acbon Women also sometimes did not like 
their husbands and used to get nd of them by admmister- 
mg poison This bad practice was prevalent for a long 
tune Then it \vas ruled that unless women were preg- 
nant, they had to follow their husbands in death Other- 
wise they would have to hve as widows and were looked 
down as impious if they faded Such a state of affairs 
existed m the penod of transition when the selection of 
mates as a consequence of bhnd amatory etfusion of 
juvenile people continued, and ngid paternal authority 
which asserted itself naturally m the deterrmnation and 
•choice of bndes and bndegrooms, had not yet clearly, 
come into existence, as the evil effects of free selection 
had begun to manifest their disastrous results on society 
Here is a disbnct stage in the evolution of the 
woman’s position m Hindu society The unrestrained 
freedom of a woman was checked Immolation on the 
funerrd pyre — an ancient custom "which had become 
obsolete owing to a widow’s free-will to remarry the 
man of her hking after the decease of her husband and 
which had degenerated into forced burmng m later times 
— ^was hedged in with sanctity and came to be regarded 
as the sole criterion of a married woman’s attachment 
and devotion to her husband ' Womanly chastity and 
punty of character and true greatness consisted in curb- 
ing immoderate passions and inordinate desues for free 
intercourse , and law-givers who sought the welfare of 
society insisted, with all the force they could command 
and by an appeal to rehgion, on young women to subs- 
cribe themselves to the supenor wisdom of their parents 
in all matters relating to their future domestic happiness 
and conjugal felicity The same distrust of women which 
we see even in the Vedic Rishis and wise men in different 
periods of Indian history, showed itself agam, and hence- 
forth emnecdotes and stones of ideal womanhood were 
devised and interpolated into sacred writings to make 
women docile and amenable to religious doctnnes < 



GOD'S HAND 


It 18 not fnvcn to i'll of us to recornise Truth 
■\vViere\er and v>}icnc\cr ^%c meet it We mn> believe in 
our o\vn scriptures, in our oivn rt-lipon But how often 
prejudiced nre vc tihen we discum uith men of n different 
faith i%ho present to us their o\vn belief nnd scripture ns 
the rcicnlcd \sord of God I Almost idcnPcnl incidents 
when recorded in our oisn bool s wc accept ns true but 
when we read them in forcipn scriptures or accounts \vc 
slight them ns myths It is the glory of Hinduism thnt, 
nt Icnst thcorcticnlly, it mnlcs no such disbnction, for it 
18 the tenchmg of Vcdnnln Uinl God reveals Himself 
through nil the nges to true devotees regnrdlcss of 
rvationnlitj, colour or creed 

Open any scnplure, nnd whnt do you find? From 
cover to cover the scnpturca bear witness to a Imng God, 
guiding, protecting and watching over His children He 
stretches forth His hand to succour in bme of need, to 
rescue from danger and to nounsh those who trust in 
Him He often overrules in human affairs and works 
wonders in heaven nnd on earth The worldling sees 
only good fortune, a happy chance , but the children of 
God recogiuse a brooding Presence, a loving Protector, 
the Hand of God 

And 18 It not true that, almost unconsciously, too 
often we believe that intervening on the part of God was 
divinely natural m the past, but thnt now these special 
interposibons of God s providence nre hardly to be 
expected ? 

We cannot know God s plans These plans are not 
revealed to man, least of all to the prying, inquisihve 
mind But that He whose hand protected in the past is 
with us to-day, we find verified m the lives of godly men 
in all lands A few simple stones from the annals of 
Chnsban saints perhaps will bnng this fact home to us 
and may help to sbengthen and revivify our faith The- 
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stones aie 'culled and adapted from The Hand that 
Intervenes, by W A Spicer 

I 

The Stranger 

John Jones, a Methodist preacher, was travellmg on 
horseback through a desolate peirt of ^Jl^ales when looking 
to the nght he observed a tough-looking man, armed with 
a reaping knife, following him on the other side of a 
hedge that lined the roadside The man was hurrying 
along evidently trying to reach before him a gate where 
it was necessary for the horseman to dismount 

The preacher had a bag of money which he had 
collected to build a new church Feanng that not only 
the money but also his life was m danger, he stopped his 
horse, and bowing hia head he prayed to God for protec- 
tion After a moment of silent prayer the horse became 
restive to go on Jones looked up, and then to his sur- 
prise he saw a man on a 'white horse alongside of him 
This sudden appearance of a fellow-traveller at the 
moment of danger^weis most welcome 

Jones told the stranger about the dangerous position 
in which he had been placed, and how relieved he felt 
by his unexpected appearance The stranger made no 
reply, only gazed intently m the direction of the gate 
The preacher followed his gaze, and doing- so saw the 
reaper emerge from behind a bush, and run at full speed 
across a field to their left He had evidently seen that,, 
there were two men now and had given up his intended 
. attempt to rob the preacher 

All cause of danger being now removed, Jones tned 
to enter mto conversation with his comparuon, but with- 
out the slightest success Not a word did he get m reply 
He conbnued talkmg, however, as they rode toward the 
gate failing to see any reason for, and indeed feehng a 
httle hurt at this strange silence 

Having watched the reaper disappear over the brow 
of a neighbounng hill, Jones turned to his 


companion 
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'\Rmn nnd Bntd, Cm »t for n moment be doubted tbat 
my prnjer Vinn henrd, nnd tbnt you ^^cre cent for mv 
delivcrnnce b>' the Lord? Tlmn the boricmnn uttered 
the unrlc ^^ord, Amen (It truly so) Not another %^ord 
did be rpeiV, tbourh the preneber continued cndcnvour- 
inp to pet from bim rcplur to his questions 

They were now npproncbinp tlie pntc jonen burned 
on bis horse for the purpose of opcninp it And bn\mc 
done fo be waited for the str.inftcr to pass tbroupb But 
be came not Jones turned his bend to loob for him He 
Was pone vanished ns uncxpcrtcdly' and mystcnously as 
he bad appeared 

The nrcichcr was dumbfounded He lool cd back in 
the direction from which they had )U3t been nding but 
biB companion was not to be seen He could not have 
Rone tbroupb the pate, nor ha\c made bis horse leap the 
bipb bedpes v/bicb on both sides shut in the road Where 
was be? Gsuld U be possible that there had been no 
man or horse at all, that n ssns a Msion bom of imnpina- 
tion? Jones tried hard to convince himself that this was 
the case, but m vain for unless some one had been with 
him why had the reaper burned away? No, Jones 
thought this horseman vvas no creature of my imagina- 
tion But vvbo could he have been? 

He asked himself this question again nnd again and 
then a feeling of profound awe stole over him He 
remembered the singular manner in which the stranger 
had first appeared He recollected his silence, and then 
ngam that single word to which he had given utterance 
which had been elicited from him by mentioning the name 
of the Lord What could he then believe? But one 
thing nnd that was that his prayer had been heard and 
that help had indeed been sent as a response to his prayer 

Full of this thought the preacher threw bimself on his 
- knees at the side of the road, praising God who had so 
signally preserved him from danger 

He then mounted his horse and continued on his 
journey 
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II 

Non-resistance 

In the early days of Methodism, in the eighteenth 
century, John Wesley, the leader of the movement, had 
many expenences of deliverance by the manifest inter- 
position of God The message of reform was so un- 
popular as to arouse the bitterest opposition of the mob 
who often tried to take his life ^X^esley after many 
unmistakable proofs had the convicbon that the hand of 
God IS on every person and thmg, rulmg events as it seems 
good to Him He practised non-resistance and was 
absolutely fearless trusting altogether that nothing could 
hanpen without the iVill of the Lord 

At Wednesbury, in England, a mob gathered outside 
his house, shouting. Bring out the preacher I” The 
leader of the rabble was asked to come mside the house 
Wesley spoke to him a few words when suddenly the 
man became as doale as a lamb This man went out and 
brought in two others who were mad with rage They 
also in a few minutes were entirely changed Then 
Wesley addressed the mob They listened and shortly 
dispersed as if they had forgotten the object that had 
brought them there 

On another occasion Wesley was pulled and dragged 
about for hours by a lot of ruffians He did not resist 
but kept on praying aloud At last the leader of these 
men turned and said, “Sir, I will protect you Follow 
me, and not one soul here shall touch a hair of your 
head He took Wesley by the hand and led him away 
carrymg him through a nver on his shoulders to escape 
his wild companions 

One day while preaching in an open square, one man 
to stop him began bawhng at Wesley s ear Others threw 
stones But the stones instead of hithng Wesley struck 
the bawling man, and he ran away Another tned to 
push the preacher off, when a stone struck him on the 
forehead, and he fell down unconscious A third man 
•got close to Wesley, and when he tned to pull the 
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prtftchcr dovvn >^(1*1 hit bj n rhnrp ptone, disjbling him 
All thi^ time NMth etoncB fljinp nboul him, Wcslc> 
prcnchcd on untcnthcd 

In Ireland n mn%or sent opcnts to disturb hi* meetings 
Hicy thrt\\ ni the prcnchcr whntevcr cumi. to hand, but 
notiiin, hit tiiin He Vinll-cd quictlj foris.ird. loolmg the 
mob in the t icc and the riottr* openLd right and left to 
let him pn^s he reached n fnend’s hoi'sc, a 

rufTinn itood in the door to prevent hii entrance One of 
the mob utned a blov at Wc«Ic> but in’-tend of hitting 
him he 1 nod td the ruITinn down flat Then V'^cslej 
atepped inside the hou*c Tlirough all tin*; tumult Weslej 
felt no ftar and no resentment His mind w i* firmlv 
fixed on God 

One dav Wcslcv v.ent to va*it the bedside of n sick 
man Scarcely had he entered the house and sat down 
when a multitude of shouting people gathered outside 
It was n tcmblc noise and confusion The mob roared 
' Bring out the Methodist' Where is the Methodist^ 
Then they forced open the outer door and filled the 
passage Some of the ruffians being angry at the slow- 
ness of the rest, pushed them aside, and setting their 
shoulders to the inner door cned out. Stop lads, stop!' 
The hinges broke and the door fell back into the room 
Wesley steppicd forward into the midst of the crowd 
and said ‘ Here I am Which of you has anything to 
say to me?" The ruffians were dumbfounded and let him 
pass And the captain of the mob following Wesley 
swore that no man should touch him 

About this incident Wesley wrote in his journal ' I 
never saw before • • • tl,e hand of God so clearly 

showTi as here • ♦ * Although the hands of hundreds 

of people were lifted up to strike or throw yet they were 
one rand all stopped m the midway , so that not a man 
touched me with his fingers neither was anything thrown 
from first to last ^ 'Who can deny that God 

heareth prayer, or that He has all power m heaven and 
earth? 



THE FOREIGN PROPAGANDA FOR INDIA • 

*By Dr Bhupendra Nath Durr, m a , Ph d 

The problem of “Propaganda for India in Foreign 
Lands” is agitating the minds of our politicians to-day, 
and there are two kinds of opinion on the matter The 
one section does not believe in foreign propaganda , it 
wants to cut oflf India from the rest of the world , it 
anathematises everythmg that bears the brand foreign 
Indeed, this section is trymg to build a Chinese Wall 
around India , it is trymg to prevent the world-currents 
from flowing into our land On the other hand, the other 
section beheves in foreign propaganda, but they have 
launched out nothing as yet Personally, 1 am a believer 
of propaganda for India in foreign lands, and the exiles 
' and emigrants living m foreign lands have done their 
quota of the work unaided But m our practical experi- 
ences we have found out that without help and backing 
from the mother country India cannot be represented 
properly abroad 

The work “Foreign Propaganda abroad” needs a 
little elucidation By “Foreign Propaganda for India” 

I don’t mean only pohtical propaganda for India in 
England I mean also representation of Indian activities 
in all their aspects, namely, pohtical, reUgious, cultural, 
scientific, economical etc in different lands During my 
sojourn in Europe and America 1 have found out that m 
some countries like America there is an open hostihty 
against India, and m other countries complete ignorance 
in matters Indian, which have given rise to prejudices 

In this matter of terrible prejudices agamst India, 
there are two agencies which are accountable for this 
sad state of things — firstly, the impenalism of the 
dominant nations, and secondly, the Christian missionary 
propaganda 


• Notes of a short lecture delivered iij Calcutta 
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Unfortunately the Chn'^tinn miBaionanc'i in their zeal 
for propnpandn become the prolnponista of their national 
chauvinism Of course, in our present condition Ave 
c.mnol combat the fust, but we can dispel to n certain 
t \tcnt the prejudices that exist nstainst India in various 
vva>B And it IB the dul\ of educated India to take up 
this la*-k \Vc must show the civilised world that wc live, 
think and have our beings just ns they do that we have 
the same kind of human aspirations, problems and deler- 
minalion to solve them, and that vve ore detenruned to 
lal e our share in solving the common problems of man- 
1- ind 

In this matter, 1 am at vanance with that tendency 
which w.snts to isolate India from outside in the name 
of nationalism We cannot remain isolated Indeed 
history says that India Was never cut off from the rest of 
the world Migrations have taken place m India from 
the outside and gone out of this land The histonans 
say that Plato was influenced by the Indion thought The 
Amencan Prof Ross say's that within the lost 50 years 
the Indian philosophy has tremendously influenced the 
Occidental thought If that be the case in the past, 
there is no reason why India should not ogam give her 
best to outside 

In this matter, the Svvamis of the Ramoknshna Order 
and their disciples have done ond are still doing their 
utmost in giving the best of Indian thought according to 
their lights ideals and vvorld-vievvs They are doing 
their quota in dispelling the prejudices against the 
Indians Many ladies and gentlemen m America have 
told me that before Swami Vivekananda went there, they 
were fed up with the stones of mothers throwing their 
babies into the Ganges to be devoured by crocodiles, and 
mark it Well that m the pictures depicting this story the 
babies were painted white and the mothers black i I 
Will give you another illustraUon I was in Providence 
in 1913 when once 1 read m the papers that the Secretary 
of the Ramabai Associabon asked the Amencan public 
to supply the Association with funds for continuing their 
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I work m India as the Hindus there hum their widows and 
I throw their babies into the Ganges ! Reading this I made 
I an appointment with the lady in order to disabuse her 

1 rmnd regarding India I visited her She breathed hre and 

brimstone for three hours against me, and finally said 
I *What would have been your fate if the missionaries had 
' not gone there 1" 

' Perhaps histoncally that Was partially true that the 

missionaries started first the modem educational system 
m India, but I am not sure whether such kind of fanatical 
propaganda helps India Therefore the work of the 
Swamis in this direction has been invaluable In religious 
conferences and in vanous kinds of sociebes diey have 
spoken for India 

In the same way some of the Mahomedan sects are 
sending their representatives in foreign lands, and they 
are doing the thing in the right direcbon Every sect or 
people should do its level best to dispel the misconcep- 
tions thaf exist about them, and give others the best that 
they have to give There should be contact between the 
East and the West in every land of activity of life In 
this matter, “we ^ould follow the Japanese method, who 
show themselves up in every kind of international con- 
gress and conference 

It IS for the pubhc to take up the cause If we want 
to go abreast with the test of mankind, if Vre want to be 
a Irving nation, we must come in cultural and other lands 
of contact with all the countries of die world We cannot 
afford to keep ourselves aloof The only way is to 
allow the world-currents’ to come m our midst and not 
to build a Chinese WaD ao-ouhd’Tis'and'say that we are 
die most spmtual people We should give our beat to 
hu^nity and take the best others have to give us, 
and then there will be mutual armty, peace and good-wiU 
in the World 
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17 In tilt projection ^ etc of thts universe the 
ProVnli, trnniiformed into causci nnd effects " nssumes. 
throuph the Gunns such os the Sntt\o, etc , the conditions 
for such modificntion But the Purushn, unmodified/ 
merely lools on 

(1 Pro;cc(ion &c — io projection, continuity nnd rlujoloUon 
2 Ctmtei and cffcalt 1 lie cnu'ci ore — Maliat Egoum nnd the 
£\e nubile eleinentn Tbe effecte are — ibe fi\e gro » cletncnU, tbe 
ten orpanj nnd the Mana' or mmd 

V 3 Unmodified 6c — Hence it i* diitmct from the Pmkitll ] 
(iT^ie^ pin VTTrR; 5^^ I) 

18 The component elements such ns the Mohnl, 
etc , vshile trnnsforrrunp arc charged -with power under 
the glance of the Purusho and, supported by the Praknb 
combine' and form the universe 

[1 Comb nc 6c — Hence the universe can be grouped under those 
bcvcrnl c teponea 1 

^rraf^i ffn cnmrf. qg: it 

ii ii 

19 The view that the components are only seven in 
number, composes the five elements such as ether,' etc , 
together with the Jiv'a and the Supreme Self, which is the 

* substratum of both subject and object From these seven 
proceed' the body, the organs And the Pranas 

[1 Ether &c — The five groaa elementa The caaaet from 
Pmlcnli down to the subtle element* inhere m these 

i Proceed fi-c— Hence the remnuung noteen categorto bio 
B ccounted for ] 
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20 The View that there are six categories, compnses 
the five elements and the Supreme Self,^ which makes up 
the sixth This Supreme Self, being provided with the 
five elements, which have emanated out of Itself, has 
made all this^ and entered into it 

(1 The Sapreme Self — which includes the Jivn of the previous 
enumeration 

i All this — the body and everything else ] 

^ 1 ) 

grtH n h 

21 In the view limiting the categories to four only, 
fire, water and earth, together with the Atman from which 
they have sprung, are meant It is from these^ that the 
ongin of all effects has taken place 

[1 From these (rc — So they Me all included m these four ] 

sa \\ 

- <133 StTrin II li 

22 In the enumeration of seventeen categones the 
gross elements, the subtle elements and the organs — five 
of each — together with the mind and the Atman consb- 
tute the seventeen 

tR 3i;Tc?n H u 

23 Similarly, in the enumerabon of sixteen cate- 
gories the Atman<^ itself is taken as the mind The Jive 
elements, the five organs, the mind and the twofold* 
Atman- — these make up the thirteen categories 

[1 /Ibnon &c — ns cogitating 

t Twofold 6-c— os Jrea Mid PartunntmMi ] 
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24 In the cnumerntion of eleven categonea this 

Afmnn, the five elcmtnbj end the five orgntii nre taken 
jnio convidtmtion Vt^ilc the cifht causes* nnH the 
Puruvhn make up the nme catcRonev ' ^ 

(J Lirht couifi—i c prdkriti Molial Ceolna. ond «ke five tub'lc 
element* 1 ' 

dir ii 

53^ f^nar’ ii ii 

25 TTiua the sapes have mode vnnoU'J enumerabone 
of the cvtcRones All of these, being reasonable, nre 
apposite What indeed is inoppropnalc for the learned'? 


ll 



e5?fq^ ^nciTT craTcufjt n Ri ii 

Uddhava said 

26 O Knshnn, though the Praknli and the Purusha 
nre mutually distinctt by their very nature yet their dis- 
bncUon is not perceived os they arc never found apart 
The Atman, vcnly, is ■seen in the Pmknb,® and hkewise 
the Prnknb in the Atman * ” 

jl Ditiind — one being »enticnt nnd Ifie other insenbenl 

2 Praknli — i c it* effect the body They ore mised up nad 
perceived o» the f J 

^ HSfPT ^ n 

n Ao ll 

.*-11“ ’ “iir-- > - 1 

27 O Lotus-eyed, Ommscient Lord, Thou shouldst 
dispel this great doubt in my heart with words shilled in 
reasoning 

9Tff % cfkTfit tnfeH: n 

HITcJWPrnTT ttife 5T !3T»TC || || 

28 It is from Thee that people get illummabon and 
from Thy Powed it is that they are robbed of it Thou 
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alone knowest the course of Thy inscrutable Power, and 
none else 

[1 PouJer — Maja ] 


^ ^ Ti'uioqRjcbn'c'H'^;. n il 

TTie Lord said 

29 O best of men, the Praknti and the Purusha are 
entirely distmct^ ent-bes This projected universe is sub- 
ject to modificahons, for it has sprung from a disturbance 
among the Gunas 

[1 Ditlincf — ^This dirtincUon is brought out first by describing 
the ever changing nature of the Praknti m this and the next two 
verses ] 


JTOTf JTPn 3|anTeE^5WT n 



30 My fnend, My mscrutable Power, consistmg of 
the Gunas, creates through these Gunas innumerable 
modificabons and ideeis relahng thereto Even though 
subject to all sorts of modificabons, yet the umverse is, 
broadly speaking, threefold*^ — one pertaining to the body, 
another to the gods, and a third to the creatures 
11 Threejold — This will be expanded in the next verse ] 


sricin ^ strt ii 


31 The eye,^ the form, and the solar rays penetrating 
the eye-ball— these depend^ upon one another for their 
mamfestahon , but the sun which is in the sky exists in- 
dependently ^ Because the Atman^ is the primeval cause 
of these,® it is distinct from them By Its self-effulgence 
It IS the Illummer of all those that help to mamfest one 
another Similarly® with reference to the skin, the ear, 
the eye, the tongue, the nose, and the mind, etc 


3 
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II rAe Ue 6c -rirmplifylnR »c»prcli\cly the thtec o«p«aJ 
'■p^ken of In ^ctK* 30 

: Depend 6c— We re< the form nnef infer the other two faeJort 
jn tt* perception 

S /ndependent/ii—It doe* nJt require any auppof* 
nlfrctcd bj the defecli of the latter 

<^lman 6c — Thl* t’l'tmctive charne'er of the PuruiKa 1* beinR 
liomtcd out It 1* the onij unchanBinc Self-eTol( ent Prircipte 
5 Thetc — three <livi»iona of the unnerre 

I Similartif &c — Cecil of there ho* it* trianpular relation with 
two other thing* For rxarnpte the akin Ka* pot touch -end oir» 
the ear lound and the quvtcr* the tongue, tarte ond Vorunn the 
no'c «mcl! nnd the Arum* CKlItn, object of rccogniUon end 
Vfi»ude\a Mane* object of cogitation nnd the moon, Duddln object 
of determination and DrahmS nnd Cgoum object of identl'icalion 
and Rudrn ] 

(To 6c continued ) 


THE SUMMER YOGA CLASS AT THE SHANTl 
ASHRAMA 

Nestled among the bcnutiful Kills of sunny Caltforma, 
adorned with the wealth of mynnd wild flowers, there is 
a quiet holy spot where Nature has implanted o bit of 
her soul in each tree rock and flower E\en the zephyrs 
that blow there whisper in soft cadence the eternal Om 
and birds sing ns if to burst their feathered throats in the 
joy of this hushed spot 

Is it any wonder then that those favoured mortals 
who hove been privileged to visit nnd dwell for a Pme 
in this garden of Mother cannot find words to describe 
all that they find welling in their heart for expression ^ 

In June 1925, Swami Pmknshananda called a large 
class of students to this beautiful retreat for a month of 
study aspiration and enlightenment How blessed was 
this group 1 Mother spoke through all Her aspects m the 
heart of each one there ' ' 

Now She chided or dragged from its dark retreat 
some forgotten vice and cast it before our eyes so that 
we might ‘ see ourselves as others see us Then She 
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gave US love and sympathy, or forced pnde, jealousy or 
rebellion out of some forgotten comer to smother it the 
next moment with courevge and loyalty The most subtle ^ 
sm She dragged mercilessly before our eyes that we 
might m shame discard our pnde and egotism and 
humbly and charitably grow m love and reverence But 
always the Christ Quid dwelt there, the hvmg embodi- 
ment and example of selfless love and compassion, that 
in its punty can in one moment kill that which enslaves, 
and in the next inspire the noblest pabence and courage, 
both with equal lovmg kindness 

There is no sword so sharp as the sword of love to 
cut the festering sm from an enslaved character and no 
balm so soothmg as a glimpse of that Divine Love-hght 
even as it cuts from your heart forever some secretly 
cherished sm Agony becomes as joy and joy as agony, 
and all is swallowed in aspiraUon to reach the highest 
punty 

The Ashrama is ideally located for a Peace Retreat, 
set as it is in the hills It is sunoimded with them like 
an enormous basin Ofi the highways, distant from the 
trains, it is completely away from all the distrachons and 
turmoil and noise of 'the world The holy jieace of the 
Ashrama s'nks m deep silence, and in a few days the 
mind becomes calm and ceases to feel burned and rushed 
Thus it can more clearly reflect the Spint within, aqd 
meditabons in such peace and tranquilhty bnng Divine 
Mother very close 

In the centoe of the Ashrama grounds is what is 
called the Meditahon Cabin, in which is em mspirmg 
picture of Sn Ramaknshna, also one of the Holy Mother, 
and many smaller pictures of the Swamis And although 
all the Ashrama is blessed and filled with high spmtual 
forces, yet this Cabm seeirs to be an especial focus for 
them It was indeed an mspuabon to enter this 
Sanctuary and meditate 

The month was a busy one Every evemng at five- 
thirty the blowmg of the horn would awaken the whole 
Ashrama to prepare the students for mormng meditabon 
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The Basis of Indian National U\m' 

If India IS to nre ns one nnlion, her lenders should 
trj to find out the common ground m \%hich all her people 
mnj meet and fight \%ill» n common end in mow Other- 
wise disrupitAc forces may at nns time be let loo^e and 
break the dream of a united India Critics who view 
Indian aspirations vrith neglect and contempt arc heard 
verj' often to sav that it will c\cr be n foolish hope for 
a population of more than 300 millions, speaking as many 
ns 200 dialects and belonging to so many contending faiths, 
to unite together Really, if some common meeting- 
points are not discovered the hope of Indian national 
unity will ever remain illusive 

If we observe closely we find that the factors which 
go to fuse together a number of people into one nation 
ere gcopraphical position, centralised government, com- 
mon language and common religion and culture Now, 
to have a united India, we must take advantage of the 
one or more of these factors 

The geographical position of India guarded by seas 
and walled by mountains is peculiarly suited to unite her 
people But, U may be said, throughout the history of 
India, cveephng for two or three times, we have not seen 
a united India and that has been done under the aegis of 
centralised government To keep a people united on the 
basis of one government cannot, however, be hoped to 
last for a long bme For, as soon as the central govern- 
ment becomes week or breaks up, the centnfugal forces 
are invanably at work At the present time, a common 
fate under a common government has, no doubt, gone a 
great way to cre&t\ a common mterest amongst the 
people of all the provinces, but we cannot say that dis- 
integrating factors are wholly absent For many inci- 
dents of contemporary history cbaractensed by jealousy, 
heart-burning and rivalry may be cited, and they can be 
traced to- a spint of provincialism This clearly shows 
that althdugh the provinces on occasions meet m one 
platform, they are not altogether disinterested 
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A theory has recently been started to create a much 
surer bond of fellowship amongst the people of different 
denormnations by bringing into existence a lingua jranca 
A common language and a common script may serve as 
a means of understanding one another better, but it is 
doubtful whether a created lingua jranca can ever take 
the place of the mother tongue, so that it may give nse 
to an idea of essential uiuty 

The last thing that we may turn to is a common 
culture and a common rehgion A cntical student of 
Indian history will surely find that this is the one point, 
where we can meet together and be one with love and 
sympathy for one another A man from the furthest 
comer of Assam will unhesitabngly embrace a Tamihan 
at Kanyakuman or Hardwar as brother, because both 
jdraw the sustenance of their inner life from the same 
source, viz , one culture Again a Guzrati and a 
Bengalee, when abroad, cannot but feel proud, if they 
are to be proud of anything when they remember that 
they have got one culture at their back Now, along 
With others this common cultural basis ivill serve as a 
great cementing factor to keep together the dismtegrat- 
mg molecules of the Indian body politic, and we think 
this IS the pomt where great stress should be given 

India, indeed, has been the chief seat or birthplace 
■of as many as five rehgions out of the eight great tehgions 
of the world But of all countnes, India has shown 
the way how different faiths may have a common meeting 
ground and live together with mutual respect and toler- 
ance Of course, India has been from very ancient times 
the battlefield of many conflictmg cultures, but by dint of , 
her innate strength she has been able, in the long mn, to 
assimilate them and evolve a umque culture Though 
we find, at the present moment, many wamng factors 
hkely to disintegrate India, we cannot be altogether with- 
out any hope that they may be led to one direction, 
where all conflicts will cease and peace will anse for the 
good of India, and for the good of humamty 




BIRTHDAY CCLCBRATIONS 
Puoun (VASnAMDADi) 

The birthdnj nnniNcranrj' of Sn Rnmol nshnn 'vvn*; 
cclcbrnted v.>th prcftt succcs* nt the Rntnaknshna Math, 
Pudur, VnnjvniTtbndi on the 23rd of AuBU''t, 1925 The 
mornmj' propramme con«i<tcd of Bhajnn and mu** c 
After that n portrait of Sri Ramnknshnn tastefully de- 
corated NMlh flowers was taken m a procession through 
some of the principal streets of the town Special wor- 
ship and Homn were performed in the Math chapel, and 
the feeding of about I 500 Dandrn Narayanas in the 
Math compounds Was a special feature of the day’s func- 
tion This was fo'lowed b> a meeting in the afternoon 
held under the presidencj of Mr V Shanmuga Mudahar, 
a leading merchant of the olncc The President deli- 
sered an interesting lecture dealing with the greatness of 
Sn Rnmaknshna and of his disaple Swami Vivekananda 
Mr K S Lakshmansw ami Iyengar read in English an 
instructive paper on Vivekananda the Man and his 
Message. ’ With a vole of thanks to the Chair, Arab and 
dislnbution of Prasad, the meeting terminated 

Gauhati (Assam) 

The birthday anniversary of Swami Vivekananda 
was celebrated by the Ramaknshna Sevashrama, 
Gauhati, on the 2nd of August last with duo pomp and 
solemnity Among other features of the celebration a 
meeting held at the local Town Hall with Mr T R 
Phookan the well-known popular leader of Assam, m 
the chair, deserves mention Mr 1 K Prasanta Murti 
spoke at length on Universal Religious Union,' showing 
' the contribution of the great Swamiji m this direction 
The Chairman called upon the youngmen of the country 
in the name of Swamiji to be up and domg with muscles 
of iron and nerves of steel and^take up the national 
cause of selfless service The meeting dissolved with 
usual formalities 
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Anae 1 Awake I And stop not till the Goal is reached 

— Stau Vivekanandx 
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TALKS WITH SWAMI TURIYANANDA 
AT BENARES 


9tk January, 1921 

‘ Do not ruffle the rmnd Did you not, only the other 
day, come from Calcutta? If you go now, it wdl be 
setting a bad example Control the rmnd, be not con- 
trolled by it Surrender yourself to Him alone, your every- 
thmg, — ^your body, mmd and soul ” — Thus said the Swann 
to one who sat before him, and then sang a song of Ram- 
prasad, which said ‘O my Mmd-brrd, why fly from 
tree to tree tasting different fruits? Make thy eternal 
nest on One who can offer thee the Greatest Fruit ' 

The conversation then turned on the power of the 
Mantra The Swami said ‘ Yes, one can cure disease by 
the power of the mystic formulas But by His wdl, I 
have leamt to have greater faith m Him who is back of 
that power ” 

D — said “Kindly so make my mmd that I may not 
feel even the difference of her sex when I see a woman ’* 
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•He replied ’ Lool to the Atman, not to the body 
Practise to have the mind ever fisted on the Atman " He 
then quoted from the Gita One gets attached to objects 
by constantlj thinking of them From attachment comes 
longing, and from longing anger ’ 

And he said ‘Anger is a concentrated form of 
lust It mtdes one lose one’s head completely Lust 
does not so absolutely' o\cn%helm the mind Ne\cr think 
of transient thmgs That '%ay you can escape attach- 
ment 

The bools say that n noman has eight times more 
lust than n man If it be so, it is perhaps due to her being 
dependent on man She has to please her husband . and 
having no other means, she takes to that alone Onco 
I mentioned this to an Amcncan lady She flared up 
and said ‘It is men ■who force us to such things They 
arc the least spiritual ‘ 

Once in America, a lady came to see me I at once 
divined her mind and asled her if she had anything to 
tell me She was very glad that 1 understood her I 
took her aside She told me that her husband 'was very 
sensual, but she herself had not the least inclination for 
that sort of hfe She said 1 allo.v my husband free- 
dom to go to ■whomsoever he likes only' let him not 
trouble me ‘ To that I replied ‘You are very nice 1 
You started life together, and now you want to drive him 
away 1 Lave vvith him and try to reform him by your 
adwee ’ She burst out crying at my words, — she under- 
stood .And though for a time they hved together, she 
could not hold on to the last she separated, but never 
mamed again 

‘In Amenca men •work very hard , they necessanly 
seek enjoyment m reaction And they have no other idea 
of enjoyment than that Hence it is that they are so 
excessively lustful The women labour less and are more 
intellectual Therefore perhaps diey have less of the sex 
impulse 

There, I 'was once repeatedly sent for by a woman 
•She was the mistress of a man who was a perfect rogue 
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and would not allow her to go out She hegged me 
earnestly to go and see her once She persuaded the 
man to allow my visit He agreed on the express under- 
standing that the interview would take place m his pre- 
sence He sat a little apart, and the womail came out of 
her room and shook hands with me I stood Up, and 
holdmg her by the hand for about five nunutes, I tOtlled 
that her mmd be purified and have pure tendencies We 
then sat down side by side and chatted for sometime ivith- 
out nunding the least the man The man became furious 
and exclaimed ‘You should know this is Amenca ’ 
What of that I said, 1 know it is Amenca ’ The 
effect of this visit was astonishing The woman over- 
came his influence and having extncated herself from his 
hold, went and lived apart She had said after the hand- 
shake I am filled, my difficulties are solved I feel that 
I am pure, I have known what woman is ’ 

“The Lord endows religious teachers vnth a 
special power which descends through the succession of 
disciples Or why, if they are only like common men, 
should people seek them^ It is to do His own work that 
He so endows the preachers But if they utihse the power 
for selfish purposes, they are depnved of it Other powers 
such as oratory and the hke may remain, but the saving 
power departs from them 

To a question, the Swami rephed “Yes, the power 
survives even the completion of the work for which God 
granted it Only it wanes a httle But by misuse it is 
completely lost Oh the tremendous will power I used to 
feel then’ It is all His wondrous playl” 

He quoted from the sixth chapter of the Gita, mter- 
spersmg the recitation with beautiful and illummatmg 
comments 

Having m a cleanly spot established his seat, — firm, 
neither too high nor low, made of a cloth, a skin and 
Kusha grass, arranged m consecution, — and havmg seated 
on that seat, making the mmd one-pointed and subdmng 
the action of the jmagimng faculty and the senses, let him 
practise Yoga for the purification of the heart ’ 'Through 
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whatever reason, the rtsUcs'?, unsteady mind 'wanders 
away, let him, curbing it from that, bnng it under the 
subjugation of the Self alone 

With unflagging perseverance the mind must be 
again and again brought bach to the Atman It is the 
nature of the mind to be flcl Jc and restless, lil e a naughty 
child tliat has to be pulled bad by the ear to its studies 
Tire mind must be earned even beyond the Buddln, the 
dtlcrminnlive faculty, directly to the Atman Of course, 
repeated and incessant efforts arc necessary, but at last 
the nund will come under jour control and remain calmly 
fixed on the Atman At first you are to transcend Tnmas, 
then Rnjns, and finally you are to go beyond even Sattwa 
itself Tlicn you realise the Self as pervading everything 
You find that He alone exists, nolhmg else And that is 
called the state of Transcendental Consciousness 

The senses, the mind and the intellect, — we shall 
have to capture all these outposts of consciousness, and 
thereby conquer lust Lust, anger and avance, these are 
but different forms of the same thing They are the 
eternal enemies of the Jnam and destroyers of knowledge 
and wsdom 

“Join the senses to the Lord the eyes shall see His 
image only, and whatever has to be eaten, must be His 
Prasad That is the way to teach the senses their nght 
lesson 

Medicine is doing me litde good The fact is 1 
am fulfilling my ovm Karma, and when that •will end, this 
body also ivill perish ’* 

D — referred to the stoned of Sn Ramaknshna bnngmg 
about sudden transformations in the hves of drunkards and 
characterless men At that the Swami said Yes, these 
are all true To some, however, he would allow an in- 
terval, ns to Ginsh Babu Enjoy yourself,’ he would say 
to him you won t cronk long now that you have been 
bitten by a poisonous serpent There is the story of 
Suresh Babu, long after he had known Sn Ramaknshna, 
being tempted one evening, on his way from his office, 
to visit a public woman He went upstairs and entered 
■"N, 







the woman’s room But lo, there was no woman, but 
Sn Ramaknshna himself standing there 1 In great shame, 
he fled from the place ” 

This reminded the Swami of the episode of Jarmim 
and Vyasa Jaimim, sls a precaution, had warned the 
girl that the place was haimted by a ghost, and she must 
on no account open the door, even though the voice calhng 
her might be lus own Thus it was that though he, m his 
passion, entreated her to adrmt him mto her room, the 
door never opened All mght he stood sleepless at the 
door, and m the mormng he found no girl but Vyasadeva 
himself withm the room 

‘If you touch the Atman, you are safe " 


OCCASIONAL NOTES 

Those who read newspapers and keep abreast with 
the current of world-events might have heard about the 
famous trial of Tennessee, USA It has created quite 
a stir and sensation all over the civilised world and has 
become a topic of the day It has given a rude shock to 
the sentiments of all scientists and of those who advocate 
the freedom of thought and opinion In these days of 
scientific advancement and the progress of democratic and 
liberal ideas, it is not only astounding but extremely de- 
plorable that a school teacher should be eurrested and con- 
victed on a charge of teaching children the theory of evolu- 
tion that forms one of the corner-stones of modem science 
The long and short of the case is as follows Mr John 
Scopes, the accused, who fell a victim to the femahcism 
and bigotry of an orthodox section of the Chnsban church, 
was a teacher in a high school at Dayton, a town in the 
Tennessee state He was prosecuted on the grounds that 
he used a text-book called A Civic Biology' that deals 
among others with the theory of evolution Taking ad- 
vantage of a preposterous law of the state which nobody 
thought would ever be enforced hke memy other dead 
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letter 1qws» the fundomentnlists, thnt con 8 erv«b\e scebon 
of Chnsbans %vho consider the Bible to be a revelation and 
ns such everj' Viord of it to be literally true, prosecuted the 
innocent school teacher There was the farce of a trial 
m a court of lav., and the man ■was found Eudty and fined 
100 dollars 

* 

• * 

Before -vvc enter into an> academical discussion ns to 
the scicnbfic and philosophical validity of the docbine of 
evolubon, what strikes us most is that this trial is one of 
those instances that arc a menace to the freedom of men 
For, this tnnl betrajs a spint thnt will not nllov. a man 
to think independently and give expression to his ideas 
It proves conclusively thnt a man is not safe if his vvays 
of thinling happen to differ from the accepted nobons. 
And if he persists in presenbng things that n*e sbange 
and thus not palatable to many — at least the influenbal 
majoritj, he will have a bad bme of it Does not this 
forebode a v cry bad future for original research and think- 
ing? So far as we understand, freedom is the primary 
condibon of growth But for it development, individual 
and collecbve, is sure to become stunted Every unit of 
a soaol organism must be given the legitimate scope to 
grow of course not in violnUon of the general health of 
the system as a whole Otherwise, there is every chance 
that the organism itself will become diseased and abo- 
phied A slate entrusted with the welfare of its citizens 
should not curb the freedom of indi'viduals, if this free- 
dom does not prove to be posibvely injunous It should^ 
rather see that all its individual members get full oppor- 
tuiubes for a free expression of their respeebve talents 
Somebmes it may happen that a man will come out who 
will appear abnormal in his views and opimons But that 
18 no reason why he should not be encouraged and allowed 
to have his own way He may differ from the majority 
But who knows that what he wants to propound and 
present before society is not correct and benefiaal? Only 
bme can prove diat 
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Perhaps the students of sociology will agree when we 
say that the mass mind is generally conservative and is^ 
lazy to move save m its old grooves Hence it rebels at 
anything that seems to be new to it Thus there haa 
always been a war between the gemus and the multitude, 
m which the former, being m the minonty heis often ha'd 
to suffer an apparent defeat at the outset Let us look 
at the pages of history for the illustration of our point 
We 6nd there copious mstances of mtellectual and spin- 
tual giants who have been flouted, persecuted and even 
put to death, because of their special messages which the; 
people were not ready to accept at the time Socrates, 
the wisest mEin of his bmes, was made to dnnh the fatal 
cup of hemlock, because he promulgated doctnnes that 
were much ahead of his age GrJileo, the great scientist, 
was compelled to withdraw his statement that the earth 
IS not stabonary but moves round the sun Copernicus, the 
celebrated asbonomer, had to run for his life for stabng 
some scientific truths which were unmtelligible to his con- 
temporanes Columbus was hooted out as a madman by 
the Coimcil of Padua ‘for pretendmg that it is possible to 
circumnavigate the globe ’ Above all, Jesus, the Nazeirene, 
the founder of Chnsbamty, was crucified by his country- 
men for his divme message We need not mulbply in- 
stances What we have already cited will be enough to- 
show the psychology of the generahty of people They 
lack m breadth of vision and proceed at a snail’s pace m 
their ideas They cannot tolerate others who seem to be 
pecuhM to them But as it has always happened, truth 
imder all circumstances is bound to tnumph m the end. 
Nothing on earth can thwart its progress As it is im- 
possible to cover the rays of the bliizmg sun by the palm 
of one’s hand, truth cannot be suppressed Against 
countless odds it will have its way and shine by its own 
light illumining everything that falls on its path Hence 
if there be any truth m the message of a genius, it cannot 
be lost by any temporary check or persecubon Perhaps 
it wiU gam all the more by the very suffenngs and sacrifice 
of its master and overcome all difficulbes 
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Orthodoxy, bipoUJ nnd superstition had their day? in 
the pnit in the dark opes Now nl this tvicnticth century 
vhen v,e arc at the hciglit of civilisation, culture and 
sacndfic proprens, one naluraHj cxpcctB that they will 
have less n\ny over the minds of the people But the 
Tcnnc'-Bcc ease, implying ns it docs an organised attempt 
to obstruct individual growth by putting all sorts of mcan- 
inglcBs conventions and dogmas ns barriers m the paths 
of young people receiving cducat'on in schools, has belied 
our expectation It shows that even a progressive country 
like America has not ns jet been able to free herself of 
ecclesiastical fnnnbcs who taking advantage of the in- 
fluential position they hold in the state, arc exploiting the 
credulity of the ignorant people by asking them to believe 
oil sorts of dogmas that have no scientific basis Of 
course, the party, viZ the fundamentalists, who are res- 
ponsible for the introduction of the preposterous law at 
Tennessee and the prosccuhon of the school master, have 
their own arguments, however plausible and specious to 
justify their conduct The doctrine of evolution, they 
say, IS a theory that goes against the teachings of the 
Bible nnd is thus mimical to the religion preached by Jesus 
Now, if it IS taught in schools, children will learn to ques- 
tion the inerrancy of the Bible and refuse to take every 
word of it as gospel truth without due examination and 
cnticnl analysts It wall in this way undermine the very 
foundation of Christianity Chnstian schools maintained 
by Cbnshan tax-payers have no ngbt to tram Chnstian 
boys and girls into heretics Thus do the fundamentalists 
plead their cause 

• 

* 

But what does the theory of evolution say, and how 
18 it in conflict w ith the Bible ^ According to it the pre- 
- sent world with all the vnnehes of plant and animal 
species It contams is the result of a slow process of devel- 
opment covenng a penod of millions of years and 
has not been made as it is all at once And this process 
has been on the whole from lower to higher, from homo- 
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geneoiia to heterogeneous, from inorganic to organic, from 
lifeless to hving, forms Thus interpreted, man who may 
be crilled the acme of the evolutionary process and the 
highest mamfestaPon of hfe and consciousness, is not 
made m the image of God, complete and full-grown, but 
has come to be what he is from a crude, state As a 
species, perhaps, he has for his immediate ancestor the 
monkey or the anthropoid ape This doctrine of the 
gradual genesis of the World and the species of living 
creatures inhabiPng it contradicts the theory of specisJ 
creaPon as given in the Bible, according to which every- 
thing, lifeless or living, has been fashioned by the 
Almighty as it is all at once out of nothing The Bibhcal 
representaPon of a senes of special acts of creaPon being 
conPadicted, the whole system of doctnnes built on the 
fall of Adam and Eve, the first ancestors of man, is des- 
Poyed The fundamentahsts argue 'No frdl, no real 
problem of sin, no sin, no need of salvaPon , no salvapon, 
no Divine Redeemer , and so no ChnsPanity " Hence 
It 18 that the fundamentalists, eager to hold their own posi- 
tion, are up in arms against the evoluPonists 

• 

• 4 

The idea of this world being manufactured out of 
nothing all at once is neither scientific nor philosophically 
tenable Although there is a difference of opmion as to 
the details of the theoiy of evolupon, almost all scienPsts 
agree that the history of the world is a history of a slow 
and gradual development Evidences of this are to be 
found in the structure of the earth and the remmns of 
expnct species of plants and animals which had appesured 
on earth and hved for ages, but died out being supplanted 
by more highly organised types A vast period of time 
must have elapsed before this earth and its inhabitants 
could attain their present forms The condensaPon of the 
suns and planets, the cooling and hardemng of the earth 
into a solid sphere the formaPon of the earth’s surface 
into mountains, valleys, nvers, seas and oceans and the 
appearance and disappearance of the different species of 
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plnnls nnd nnimflls — all these chnnpes that are supposed 
to ha\e tohcn place arc posnibk only tf v,e recognise a 
slov. process of evolution going on for a long penod of 
time As it 18 not witKm our province, vve shall leave 
this scientific aspect of the question to experts and con- 
sider next the philosophical validity of the ihcoo oi 
evolution as distinguished from the crude conception of 
the doctrine of spcaal creation 

• 

* • 

Lx nihilo nihil fit — 19 a logical dictum full of sense 
It means that something cannot come out of nothing A 
positive entity cannot have void for its cause The law 
of causation which governs the phenomenal world re- 
quires that every effect must have a cause A causeless 
effect or an accident that we loosely une for a pheno- 
menon \>ho9c ongin cannot be traced, is a chimera It 
has no place in the economy of nature It has neither 
subjective nor objective existence Thus understood whnl 
wc call an effect ts nothing but the cause reproduced 
In other words, what was at first involved as a cause 
becomes evolved os an effect The huge oak, with its 
big trunk, spreading branches nnd innumerable leaves that 
can give shelter to thousands of people under its shade, 
was present in a subtle form in the acorn It has nothing 
m it that was not in the acorn, though this fact may 
appear physically impossible to a man of ordinary under- 
standing Not only is this law of causnbon applicable to 
individual cases, it holds equally good collectively to 
species and to the group of phenomena called the world 
This world that is a conglomembon of mnmfold types of 
plants and animals is, collecbvely speaking, a product and 
must therefore have a cause from which it has evolved 
step by step To say that it has come out of nothing is 
to deny an axiomabc truth the validity of which cannot 
be doubted even as the fact that 2 plus 2 makes 4 

• 

* * 

Besides, there is a strong theological proof in support 
of the theory of evolubon Let us take for example the 
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human race It contains individuals of such vaned types 
and grades of mental and spiritual growth that it becomes 
inexphcable unless we bnng m the doctrme of Karma and 
the law of gradual progress How are we to accoimt for 
the fact that one man is a samt and rmother a scoundrel, 
one em intellectusJ prodigy and another an idiot, one 
imserable and another happy ^ To say that this differen- 
tiation 18 all due to the sweet will and caprice of God, the 
Creator, is no answer If you make God responsible for 
this differentiation. He becomes an imperfect God, guilty 
of partiahty and inequality of treatment, and all the attri- 
butes of supreme love, truth, justice etc that we apply 
to Him become meaningless Such a God is no better 
than a human autocrat rulmg by whims and as such is 
not an ideal worth staving for Under the rule of such 
a God there will be a regular anarchy No man will 
have any faith in the moral and spmtual laws, and the 
eiscendency of the forces of evil will make this world a 
hell The doctane of Ksirma which is nothing but an 
aspect of the law of causation satisfactonly explains this 
differentiation as no other theory does Every man is the 
architect of his own present state as well as of his future 
By good Karma, perhaps done m previous hves, a samt 
has simply unfolded the samdy potenbalibes that he had 
He IS not a freak of nature or an accident All these 
proofs go to invahdate the theory of spiecial creabon 

* 

* *■ 

But can we not mterpret the Bible in a different hght, 
so as to make it consistent with the accepted principles 
of science? The words of the Bible, we think, need not 
be taken hterally, giving equal emphasis upon every- 
thing that it contams Lake all other scriptures it has 
essenbals and non-essenbals, eternal truths and changmg 
forms and dogmas, fundamental principles of moreJity and 
religion as well as mythologies Thus one porbon of it is 
infalhble and useful for all fames, the other is not so 
Like all other hteratures, revealed or man-made, the Bible 
has passed through a process of evolubon For, m it 
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VC find so many tlunRS that cannot otherwise be rccon 
cilcd and put together consistcntlj The pnmitivc pic- 
ture of the .incicnt Hebrew traditions, the ethical doctrines 
of tlir prophets, the rclipon of temple and sacnficc, the 
sublime of Jesus the elnborntc thcolon ns pro- 

muipnted by St Paul, Chnstmnity as represented m the 
fourth Rospcl and so forth — nil these occur there It is 
impo'-stblt to combine nil these into n s>slcmntic whole 
unless we recojmise that the Bible is n complex literature 
that hn** is'-ucd out of the lonfj development of the 
Hebrew and Chnslmn rclipions, having; in it elements 
vnrj'inR from the nntvc, prottsque nnd crude forms of 
worship and ritual to the ruperb life nnd tcachinEs of 
Jesus 


• • 

Die life and teachinfcs of Jesus ma> be said to be the 
hiphcst fulfilment of the Bible and arc the foundations on 
which has been built the superstructure called Christianity 
Hence by Christianity is meant truly speaking, that great 
ethical religion which may be summed up ns the practice 
of those cardinal virtues, which is essential to a strictly 
moral and apmtual life, nnd it is exemplified in the unique 
personality of Jesus It consists, in other w ords, in realis- 
ing our perfect nature bj a true knowledge of our place 
nnd function in tbe world-order nnd our relation to God, 
the Heavenly F other The God preached by Jesus is not 
T deus ex machina, for He is our very life and essence 
In Him SVC live nnd move and bnve our being The 
anthropomorphic idea of nn extra-cosmic Cod c-eating this 
world out of nothing by a single net of volition and ruling 
His creatures by rewards nnd pumshmenta as it occurs 
m the Book of Genesis, cannot be fathered upon Chns- 
tianity It is noticeable that in the New Testament there 
has been a regular evolution of the idea of God from a 
crude deism to panentheism, nnd this panentheism means 
that God IS immanent and at the same time transcendent 
! and the Father are one’ — says Christ This 
statement clearly indicates a relation subsisting between 
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God aind ourselves which may be called umty in variety 
Hence not only is it possible with regard to Chnat, the 
chosen man of God, it can be realised by every one 
of us in a supreme state of blessedness and communion 
"Be ye perfect even as your Father in Heaven is perfect,” 
says the Bible It signifies that perfection that we are to 
attain to is our birthright It is our essence, the very 
part and parcel of our hfe Not that something extra 
will be superadded to us when we shall be perfect, 
but there will be an unfoldment of our real nature, which 
IS veiled by ignorance This is what we understond by 
dmstiaraty 


The time has come when rehgion should shake hands 
with science m a spirit of fellowship The feeling of 
enrraty and quarrel that has created to-day a yawmng 
gulf separahng the one from the other must give way to 
one of mutual confidence, and they should unite as friends 
and help each other towards the realisation of a common 
end which is Truth So far as we understand, the whole 
conflict 18 due to a misconception that is bound to dis- 
appear vnth a better knowledge and understanding of 
each other’s function rind province Though there 
may be a difference as to their methods, both science and 
rehgion, it may be proved, aim at one thing, viz Truth 
The goal that rehgion places before us is, truly speakmg, 
not different from the final conclusion amved at by 
science They are but different views of the same thing 
from different perspectives The recent discoveries of 
science establishmg the imity of hfe and consciousness and 
the existence of one Ultimate Pnnciple permeating the 
whole imivCTse conclusively prove what we say When 
the Vedic seers declared with a voice of thunder that the 
Reahty is one, and It is Absolute Existence, Knowledge 
and Bhss, they simply foreshadowed by their mtmtive 
vision the final synthesis of saence yet to be made Hence 
what we want to emphasise is that no rehgion which is 
based upon a rational basis and is progressive and liberal 
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— '\Vhot hns been spoken m volumes, 1 shnll express 
in hnlf n verse Bmhtnnn nlonc is true, the phcnomennl 
world IB false, and the jivn or the indiMduol soul is no 
Other than Brahman ' Thun did one of our ancient seges 
put in a nutshell the entire truth of the Vedanta philo- 
sophj You may say that it is easy to declare in so many 
words the unreality of this world and the reality of a 
strange entity called Brahman, but to the majority of 
people Brahman is only a x\ord having no significance in 
life For, it IS unknown and unknowable to them, uhere- 
as the world of phenomena which is said to have no per- 
manence IS so very real and tangible, yielding the satis- 
faction of the senses The aforesaid statement of 
Vedanta is thus against the evidence of du'ect experience 
It IS something like ashing one to behove a thing which 
one does not see to exist and to deny the existence of 
that ivhich one does actually see or feel Jn reply the 
senptures will say that this is the Truth, nay the only 
Truth, though hard to realise ‘The path to realisation 
IS as perilous as walking upon the sharp edge of a razor 
blade ” One among millions succeeds and gets a vision 
of the Ideal after countless births of strenuous Sadhana 
As the Lord Sn Knshna says m the Gita — ‘ One, per- 
chance in thousands of men, strives for perfection , one. 
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perchance among the blessed few who strive, knows Me 
in reahty ” •, 

It IS a fact of common expenence that this world 
which we consider to be so real cannot give us any per- 
manent satisfaction or joy In this big city of Bombay 
which has got a population of about eleven lacs of men 
^nd women, if you go from house to house and ask m- 
dmdually every inmate whether he is happy — ^whether he 
IS perfectly satisfied with his hfe, I dare say you will not 
get half a dozen people who would say Yes ’ Almost 
everyone has something to complam of and being dis- 
satisfied with his present position is trying to improve his 
lot, so that he may be happy Happiness, pure and un- 
mrxed, is indeed very rare in this world Earthly objects 
that contribute to our pleasure are short-lived and evanas- 
cent As It is, how can we say that this worldly life will 
have an abiding interest for man ? Only that may be said 
to have a permanent value which lasts through eterruty 
and does not undergo any change or modification at any 
time The human mind naturally wants something which 
remains unchanged m this world of flux, which endures 
while all other things go to decay This Unchanged 
Reality is what we call Brahman or Truth by realising 
which we can transcend the hrmtabons of the phenomeneJ 
life and attain Immortahty 

While speaking of the truth of Vedanta, of course I 
mean Adwmta Vedanta, I beheve it is the culrmnabon of 
human knowledge and aspirabon Beyond that we carmot 
go or hope to go Not only is it theorebcally the rabonale 
of all philosophy, it is also extremely pracbcal, for it 
comes within the scope of direct expenence That 
Brahman alone is real and the world false is a matter 
not of mere intellectual mterest but of actual reahsabon 
There may be persons who are well-versed in the Vedanbc 
lore and can estabhsh to others the Vedanbc doctrme by 
the force of arguments But it is all useless unless one 
lives the actual hfe Intellectually it may be easy to grasp 
the truths of the Vedanta philosophy, but to make them 
the part and parcel of our life is very difficult This is why 
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n s>’<tenT\lic coiifst of intt.n»c Sndhnnn or spiritual dis 
cipliiic IS nccr^i«r>, Whnl happens ordinarily is that 
shKcii the tubconsetous mind t» not Imped with the same 
hue ns that of the con-cious mind, n particular thought 
cannot hn\t any laatinr effect upon our pmeUcal life 
Mans of us arc conscious of this truth, but cannot bring 
the Ideal to bear upon our actual life, because the im 
prcssions that are Intent m our subconscious tnind-stuff 
arc too rtront for us to overcome It is Sadbann b> means 
of which v.e can hope to do it Sadhana is the process 
by which the entire mind, conscious or subconsaous, can 
be brought within our control and directed towards the 
realisation of the Ideal 

The Vedanta prescribes a fourfold course of Sadhana 
to be gone through s> stematically under the guidance of 
an able teacher who has got the Illumination First is the 
practice of dispassion and rcnunciabon of enjoyment, here 
and hereafter It is the desire for enjoyment that takes us 
away from the Ideal and makes us run for temporal 
things We want what is pleasing to our senses, we seek 
svealth, we long for name and fame, and we look forw'nrd 
to a happy enjoyable life after death But all these, 
however attractive arc vanities , they cannot give us 
permanent satisfaction which is obtainable only in the im- 
changeable Brahman It is a truth that darkness and light 
cannot live together If you want light, you must give up 
darkness If you want to go to the east, you must recede 
from the west In a cinematograph you must withdraw 
your gaze from the moving pictures if you want to have 
a full idea of the background that holds the shifting scenes 
Similarly, in the spiritual life the renunciation of desire, 
the root-cause of all mental distrachons, is essential, and 
one cannot renounce unless there be a dispassion for the 
objects of desire 

The second course is the practice of discnmination 
of the Real from what is unreal It is essential in- 
order to strengthen our dispassion Many get disgusted 
vath life when they get hard blows from nature in the 
shape of tnals and difficulties, misfortunes and bereave- 
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ments They then feel that this world with all its wealth 
of en3oyinent is shallow and worthless and cannot give 
them the strength and peace they stand most m need of 
But this feelmg will not be lastmg until and unless it were 
estabhshed on a clear conception of what is permanent 
and what is impermanent It often happens that the 
mother loses all her interest for the world and becomes 
disconsolate when her dearest child is snatched away by 
the cruel hand of death But this gnef and dispassion pass 
away in course of time, and she seems to forget everything 
and reconciling herself to her lot reverts to the worldly 
ways 

The third course consists in the practice of the six 
ethical virtues of mental equanimity, self-control and so 
forth Balance is essential to the disciphning of the mmd 
which IS so restless and wayward in its nature We 
should try to remain unruffled under all 'circumstances, in 
pam or pleasure, misery or happiness We lose our 
mental equipoise and feel miserable or happy, because 
we identify ourselves with our body and the environment 
with which we are surrounded The mental balance re- 
quires a full restrmnt of the senses which have a natural 
tendency to go out and create distraction What makes 
a man different from a brute is this virtue of self- 
control Of all animals it is man who has the power to 
curb his senses and engage them as he wills Therein hes 
Vis speciality But it cannot be denied that the majority 
of mankind have become dehumamsed by becoming 
slaves to their passions and allowmg their senses to lead 
them as they like This internal slavery is worse than 
physical bondage, for it is more painful Next comes the 
practice of forbearance So long as we are m this world, 
we cannot avoid unpleasant or adverse cucumstances. 
They upset us and make our life rmserable unless we 
put up with them and struggle calmly and patiently for the 
realisation of the Ideal Along with the practice of for- 
bearance we must also have the virtue of withdrawing the 
mind from external objects and fixing it on the Ideal The 
mmd of an ordmnry sense-bound man is full of dross and 
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iniputit> , i( cnntiot tcHcci I'jr Truth until nnd unless it 
inAtie pmc Wr c<innol tee the bottom of n Infc if itj 
\.i\Ut 1". turbid nncl it' tuifncc ii n.ntutcd bj asuacs The 
fii'tlj ctl ic.ll virtue in SmclcJlin or faith in the v ordn of the 
Guiu and the scriptures 1 lliml I need not spcnl much 
to >ou on the iniporlancf of Srnddlm in 'pintunl life, for 
It I' onr of the ipc.ite'l nqiiisite', for t)ic realisation of 
the Ide il The po-ition of n 'ctptic who questions his 
Guru or the authority of iht rcripturcn at cverj step is 
miserable I fe has none to shou him the path , he 
rtumbl's and fails to reach the Coal 

Tlie last course is the desire for emancipation Cvery- 
one IS more or lens in'lmctivcb con'cious of lus bondage 
from hib verj birth Tlini in \vh> he cncs when he sees 
the light of d.i>, and ns he grows in years he complains 
when he is put under any restraint Freedom is the birth- 
right of man, and he wants to be free in all ways But 
ns he often doca not Know the nght channel, he goes here 
and there and suffers till at Inst experience and the longing 
for freedom bring him round to the real path We must 
intensify this hankenng after liberation and struggle to 
get beyond the pale of ignorance which is at the root of 
all cmI As f have said, mere intellectual knowledge will 
not help We must undergo the course of Sadhana — the 
fourfold spintual discipline, of which the desire for eman- 
cipation is the primary requisite for mahmg the Vedantic 
ideal real in life 

The Vedanta philosophy demands that it should be 
practised in life along with a theoretical knowledge of it 
Herein lies the difference between the Indian and Western 
systems of thought The latter is merely of speculatue 
interest and tries to establish truth by force of intellect 
or reason But man's reason ns such is limited like his 
body 80 how can one expect to grasp the Unlimited by 
means of what is limited ? It is therefore that philosophers 
like Kant, Herbert Spencer and others who followed the 
path of reason have reached an admantme wall which 
they could not cross and see the Reality behind Now- 
adays a new school of thought has come to the forefront 
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in the West, I mean the school maugurated by Bergson, 
the French philosopher, who has brought the doctnne of 
intuition m the domam of philosophy 

But we must say even Bergson with his theory of m- 
tuibon 18 not very exphcit His intuition is simply a finer 
modification of feeling or emotion and can only see things 
directly as such and do nothing more It works under 
all the limitations as the reason does Let us see what 
Bergson has to say on the subject If you ted-e all the 
possible photographs of Bombay and arrange them in a 
panoramic way, the senes of pictures would not be Bom- 
bay itself Sitmlarly, the senses bnng impressions from 
the e'cternal world, and the mind hke a negative plate 
receives them The imiverse we know of is simply a 
representation and not the Reality, however fEuthful it 
may be The Reality to be truly perceived must be seen 
through a different faculty of the human mmd which ’s 
intuition The ReaUty being dynamic cannot come with- 
in the cognizance of the mtellect which can only grasp 
things static m nature It is the inner power of intmtion 
that c^m see the Reahty m its dynamic aspect This is 
the sum and substance of Bergson’s theory of intuition, 
and It 18 faulty and imperfect Intmtion if it be a modi- 
fication of the mmd cannot even give us a glimpse of 
what lies beyond mind — the consciousness itself In- 
order to realise that one must transcend mmd rind the 
categones of hme, space and causation It is not know- 
ing but being ^and becoming where the individual and the 
Universal become one, and the duality of subject and 
object becomes annulled in the indivisible consciousness, 
called Samadhi This supra-conscious state that will lead 
us to the reahsabon of Brahman is not an Utopian ideal 
It has been realised m the past and cem be venfied to the 
letter here and now by any one whose mind has been 
perfectly disaplmed and purified by a regular course of 
Sadhana as prescnbed by the scriptures Let us try 
to have that glonous state, and we shall get peace and 
blessedness that passeth all understanding 


THE INDIAN NATIONAL MOVEMENT. 
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The rebirth of the •;oul of Inclm into n ncis nnlioti®! 
bod> must in>-i.»l on ihr spintonl molnc m c\ciy sphere 
ot nclnity Spmtunht> does not certainly mean that v’C 
shall regard mundane life ns \nnrt>. nor docs it mean that 
the \sholc of the national mind smII be moulded mlo “ 
uniform shape It docs not mean belief in particular 
do{.mns or the observance of definite forms of worship 
Such an attempt would be quite impossible in n countrj 
full of the most diverse religious opinions and harbouring 
three .'uch vaned pencrnl forms ns Hinduism, Islam and 
ChnalinnUy Spintunhly is much wider than any parti- 
cular religion and all religions arc really speaking, but 
sects of the one eternal rclipon which consists m the 
perception of the Divine within us Further, real spirit- 
uality docs not exclude anything whatsoever from its all 
embracing fold It gives free activity to reason, to 
sacnce and philosophy, to’ the full sahsfnchon of the 
cesthelic being, to the health and vigour of the body, to 
the material well-being of man, to opulence, ease and 
comfort Bareness and squalor are not the indispensable 
accompaniments of spirituality They ^betray, on the 
contrary a sad lack of that precious commodity Nor is 
military, political and social subservience compatible with 
genuine spintuahty Freedom means all-sided freedom 
mental and physical 

There is a world of difference between the spmtual 
and the purely mental view of existence The spmtual 
view holds that the mind and the body are the instru- 
ments of the Self, for Self-expression It holds that the 
goal of hfe is the attainment of spotless freedom which 
consists in Self-realisation by self-transcendence It does 
not look upon the development of mind and body as the 
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final aim of man This changes the whole outlook of 
man , and although it preserves all the mundane aims of 
hfe, it gives them a different value and puts them m their 
proper places 

Spintuahty aims at the full development of mental, 
emotional and eesthetic parts of man, because they too are 
the expressions of the Spmt, and by neglectmg them it 
neglects the Spirit in manifestation From a spiritual point 
of view philosophy and science are but different ways of 
approach to the same Reahty, from two opposite poles 
of our being It does not stop at mere mteUectual beliefs, 
although they may be completely sabsfymg It uses 
philosophy and science as helps and goes far beyond 
them It aims at the full health and vigour of the body, 
but does so, because it is part of the Dharma of the 
complete human living The body is the basis for the 
discovery emd expression of the Divine m man The 
pnmitive aim of art and poetry is to create reaUsbc images 
of man and nature, but spiritually they become expres- 
sions of the deepest reahty and of universal beauty 
Pohtics, society and economy, from a spmtual point of 
view, become a frame work for the growth of the life 
within and em external embodiment of the law of spiritual 
hemg 

Europe IS slowly but surely awakemng to the idea 
that a mere rationahstic culture has no defimte aim It is 
taking in the Elastem ideas which are penetratmg mto her 
mentality, and trying to apply them to her conditions It 
does not forswear science, democracy and progress, 
but aims at perfeebng them by the light of this 
new knowledge We too should be faithful to 
our badibons, and while receivmg with open 
arms all that is best m Western culture should 
take care to see that our charactensbc tendency 
and mode of thought are not abandoned India 
can develop herself best and serve humamty by following 
scrupulously the law of her own nature Religion means 
follovung the spmtual impulse in its fullness, seeing God 
' everywhere, deifymg everything, raising life in all its parts 
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to the dmnest possible values If v^e attach this mean- 
snf, to the Vvord lelijnon ^ c shall find that there ts not 
too mucli but too little of rchpon in this countrj W? 
have to to the ngclong ideal of India a wider field, 
a more s>nthctic meaning so that each and c\cry activit> 
of the nation, tncli and c%crj mode of expression, each 
and cverj noble and unif>inB moti\c becomes rchgion, 
and the whole life intemrl and external, assumes the 
form of the manifestation of the national soul The 
phi1osoph> , poetry art and science of the West arc going 
in this direction more or less ob'curclj. India has the 
central key avith her She knous v.hnl spintuality is 
She has got a clear conception of the goal, and she lnov.8 
the a%nys and means of reaching it She has only to 
undergo the necessary diociphnc on a more general scale 
and give a avadcr and a more comprehensive application to 
her ancient ideal, and she can be the light of the world 
and lead it out of the present mental chaos This is her 
speaal mission Her current literature her religious and 
philosophical movements, and her art clearly indicate that 
the Indian mmd has begun to realise the nature of its 
special function — the enlightenment of humanity on the 
Ways and means of the attainment of freedom from the 
thraldom of matter 


MAHATMA GANDHI 
By AN Admirer 

The Editor of the Prabuddha Bharata has laid upon 
the present writer the duty of wnbng out some refleebons 
concerning Mahatma Gandhi To release himself from 
this onerous responsibihty all sorts of loopholes and ex- 
cuses have been exhausted, and as the Editor remains 
adamant in his original command, there is no altemabve 
left but to do the best in one's power There are many 
obvious reasons for the diffidence In the first place, to- 
Understand contemporary men tmd events in a dis- 
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passionate way is rarely, if ever at all, successfully accom- 
plished, for these persons are themselves actors or at best 
interested spectators Sbll more difficult is the task of 
weighing men s mobvea and achievements and pronounce 
judgments upon their worth In the second place, if the 
personalities under discussion are of such a type as to be 
unique, complex and too far above the normal, as is that 
of the Mahatma, one might more easJy hope for success 
m the accomphshment of the classical impossibles begm- 
mng With the attempt to extract oil out of sand, and so 
forth 

When we consider the opimons and judgments on the 
Mahatma by r sponsible critics, both Indian and Western, 
we find that they are extremely varied and conflicting 
To illustrate our point we shall just refer to some of these 
Some regard him as a kmght of the impossible,’ a beauti- 
ful but meffectual angel beabng his luminous wings in 
the void m vam,’ ‘a dangerous force playmg with 
fire,’ a faddist trying to imitate the prophet of old and 
bid the sun of progress stop m its course and go back 
One Governor of a Bnbsh province in the East calls him 
‘a dangerous and misguided samt An American maga- 
zme describes him as ‘a monk who imperils Bnbsh rule 
m India ’ Another looks upon him as ‘one of the great 
rmght-have-heens of Indian history ’ This is, of course, 
one side of the picture L<et us look at the other. The 
Lord Bishop of Madras speaks thus of Mahatmaji “I see 
m Mr Gandhi the pabent sufferer for the cause of nghte- 
ousness and mercy, a truer representabve of the Crucified 
Saviour than the men who have thrown him into pnson 
and yet call themselves by the name of Christ ” Dr Annie 
Besant, once a declared opponent of Mahabnaji’s move- 
ment, wntes "Among us, as I wnte, is dwelhng for 
a brief space one whose presence is a benedichon, and 
whose feet sancbfy every house mto which he enters — 
Gandhi, our memyr and saint * I stood for 

a moment facmg him, hrmd clasped in hand, I saw m 
him that deathless spmt which redeems by suffenng and 
m death wins life for others, one of those marked out for 
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the hifh service of bt-comms; saviours and helpers of 
humnnit> The Rt Hon ble Mr V S Sastn observes 
His compassion and tenderness arc infinite Tlic present 
avrilcr stood bj as he \sipcd the sores of a leper Mith 
the ends of hn oisn psrmcnt It is his complete masterj 
of the passions his realisation of the idc il of a Sannyasin 
in all the npour of its Ca'-tern conception svhich has 
crowned him asith the title of Mahatma or the Great 
Soul * The same asntcr says further on The wTitcr 
of these lines is not one of Mr Gandhi s political followers 
or a disciple of his m relipion But he claims to have 
hnown him for some ye.irs and to hn\c been a sympathetic 
student of his Icachinps He has felt when near him the 
cha'-tening effects of a great personality He has derived 
much strcngtli from observing the workings of an iron 
vs ill He has learned from a living example something of 
the nature of Duty and the worship due to her He has 
occasionally caught some dim pcrcepPon of the great 
things that lie hidden below the surface and of the 
struggles and tribulations which invent life with its avse and 
grandeur An ancient Sanskrit verse says Do not tell 
,me of holy waters, of stone images , they may cleanse us 
if they do after a long period A saintly person purifies 
us at sight Everyone is familiar with the famous sermons 
of the Rev J H Holmes on Mahatmaji, in one of 
which he says ‘When 1 think of Gandhi, I think of Jesus 
Christ He lives his life, he speaks his word , he suffers, 
strives and v\nll some day nobly die for his kingdom upon 
earth In the course of a sermon after the arrest of the 
Mahatma he says Does not this prove him to be the 
Christ of our age? To-day, ns in the olden times, it is 
no longer a question ns to whether Chnst is here or not 
It IS a question of who will recogruse and follow " The 
sweet singer of India, Snmati Sarojim Devi wntes thus 
Let us not follovv the conventional mode of the world 
and wait for a man to be dead to canonise him , but rather 
let our critical )udgment confirm the unerring instinct of 
the picople that recognises in Mahatma Gandhi a hnenl 
descendant of those great sons of compassion who became 
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the servants of humanity — Gautama Buddha, Chaitanya, 
Ramanuja, Rrunaknshna He lacks, may be, the breadth 
tmd height and ecstasy of their mystical attainment , but 
he IS not less than them m his intensity of love, his 
sincerity of service and a lofty simplicity of life which is 
the austere floiscr of his renunaation and self-sncnficc ’ 
Tliese are testimonies from persons whom all the world 
knows and respects, and who could by no means be con- 
sidered prejudiced in his favour and called blind admirers 
And they are enough to give one an idea of the vast com- 
plexity and the remarkable greatness of the personality 
of the Mahatma After so much has been said on the 
subject, it would be ns superfluous and foolish as to 
‘paint the lilies and colour the rainbow’ to go about prov- 
ing how closely the Mahatma answers to the definition of 
a ‘Great Soul ’ Nor is it necessary to discuss Mahatmaji’s 
personal conviction and achievements in Ahimsa or non- 
violence which 18 the first article of his faith as well as 
the last article of his creed It may be said that to him 
Ahimsa is not merely the negative virtue of not injunng 
any living being, whether m mind, speech or body, but 
It stands for the largest love and the greatest chanty, 
necessanly implying truth and fearlessness This love is 
idcnhcal with truth and is a dynamic power of the soul 
He often repeats ‘God is, even though the world 
deny Him Truth stands even though there be no public 
support It IS Bclf-sustamed ” His religion is not formal 
religion or customary religion, but that which underlies 
all religions — a religion which bnngs man face to face with 
hu Master ’ Perhaps, some wise readers would observe 
f that all these are taught by our Sanatana Dharma, and for 
the matter of that by all the great religions of the world 1 
■Quite true I But they are only taught and seldom put in 
practice The beauty of the life of the Mahatma lies 
in the fact that he applies these most ngorously to the 
details of everyday conduct and even to politics, in which 
field all the commandments of God — to judge by the 
actions of the statesmen and rulers of the civilised world — 
are not recognised at all, and if ever recognised are either 
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btoVcn Nsdhout nny ttruple or b!nndi<ihcd fotlK to hood- 
the unwiity 

Mihnlni.ijl ppenLi of himself thus Most religious 
rren nre pohticinnc m disgiii'e I. hov.cvcr, v.ho ■wear the 
guitc of a pohlicmn, am at heart a religious man \X’Ticn 
he once accept*- a principle, he '■•ill not yield an inch even 
to his de.ircst friendn and not even when forced with the 
alternative of extreme unpopulanty and a complete 
dcRCrtion by all his adherents This much cannot be said 
of nn> public man or statesman of the past or m the 
prc'enl day To what an extent he can carry his 
principles into practice is well illustrated by the following 
11 cident When the late Mr Gohhale was his guest in 
South Afnea, the Mahatma insisted upon doing all the 
menial tasks including even that of sweeping, and when 
It was suggested that somebody else might be given the 
task the reply he gave was typical of his attitude He 
said that regarding any piece of work which had to be 
done, there was no highness or lowness about it, and if 
any work was thought to be loo dirty for him (Gandhi), 
tt should be regarded equally dirty and low even for any 
poor sweeper who was just as much a human being as he 
himself Similarly m the case of the removal of untouch- 
abiiity, long before he began to preach it to the public, he 
adopted as his own daughter the Panah girl Lakshrm, and 


it IS well-known how even in the Yerrowada pnson, 
almost the first question he would be asking of the visitor 
was — How Lakshrm is doing? Regarding his extreme 
sense of duty, we are told, that during his scnous illness 


some years ago, his youngest son, who was then at 
Madras entrusted with the duty of the Hindi Prachar 
went to the Satyagraha Ashrama in his natural anxiety 
and eagemesa to meet the father And how was he 
treated’ He was rebuked for deserting his post of duty 
and immediately ordered to go back and take un the 
WhethCT the boy actually went back to Madras or not. 
It IS at least charactenshc of Mahabnaji to say so 

An incident illustrative of the i ■, 

presence of mind of the Mahatma is that XnTLw 
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fell upon him, he not only remained immoved but asked 
others round him to do the same, and no wonder that the 
creature too qmetly passed away We have also heard 
people say as to what length he would carry his faith in 
Ahimsa In the Ashrama, for example, if any mmate or 
member went wrong, far from punishing him what he 
would do was to pray, do penance, suffer and pimish 
himself with the consequence that no member could 
dream of commitmg mistakes Even if something un- 
toward happened, the emng member would so entreat 
his ‘Bapuji’ or Father' (so he is affectionately called m 
the Ashrama and in most parts of Gu]erat too) not to 
pumsh himself or prescribe some penance There are so 
many such stones current about him, but space forbids 
any detailed recapitulation of them rJl here We have 
"Simply contented ourselves by refemng to a few only, and 
they reveal the most humane and soft sides of his wonder- 
ful personahty 

How simple, natural and unaffected is Mahatmaji’s 
conduct at sill times can be judged from the following 
The famous ultimatum to the Viceroy was being discussed 
at a meetmg of the Working Committee of the Congress 
The clock struck 5pm which was his supper time So 
all on a sudden with a sweet smile for an apology that 
the members nught not mind it, he had his simple and 
frugal fare of a few shoes of bread and goat’s milk, and 
fimshmg that he resumed his discussion of the ultimatum 
With one more and perhaps the crownmg piece we must 
bring to a close these personal touches It was a few 
months after the Nagpur Session of the Congress, where 
the captunng of the local bodies was adopted as one of 
the items of the programme In the mumcipeJ elections 
of an important city in Gujerat, the non-co-operators 
captured as many as 80 per cent of the seats, and the 
local leaders wanted to consult the Mahatma and take his 
advice as to what should be done Forthwith a deputa- 
bon of half a dozen of prominent leaders started for the 
Satyagraha Ashrama and reached the place in due bme 
It was early morning, and they learnt that ‘Bapuji’ was- 
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m the Rjmn-^Mum of the »cl»ool amIU the boys The 
Icntleri in tiifir enrem'-'i %vouId not ivnit, nnd they 
rn irclicd on th^te Wfuit n nifhtl The won isho is 
ricoRmred <ts one of the fncitcil pcrsonnlitics of the 
'vorld the Diethtor of the Indnin Nntionol Conrtc*^, ''vns 
found iittmy nnd plnsii*}; on the fond surrounded by a 
j^oup of tiny children vho not only tool hiw to be one 
of thtir ovsn but rcenicd ro delighted nod chorwed ^^^h 
him nr to forpcl nil nbout the outside world Most 
picturesque woft the reen" of n little urchin perched on 
tin shoulders of the Mnhntinn As coon ns the lenders 
entered the s icrcd plnce, they were erected by n sweet 
smile from Mshntmnji nnd were quicdy but pcrcrnptonly 
ordered to clenr nwny And hr ndded ns if m c\planti- 
lion of this npp trent rudeness that it wns n sin to stand 
there ns the children would feel shy and lose their delight 
This shows the man, nnd comments are superfluous 

Pcrliapa it may not be known to all that m the 
Ashram a prayer at da\%n one of the daily items is the 
recitation of the nineteen verses of the Gita beginning 
from verse 53 of Chap 11 to the end And we may not 
be svrong if we infer that the ideal placed before the 
Ashroma is that of the man of steady wisdom which the 
Lord explains to Aiyuna It would be an idle speculation 
as to the measure of success attained by the Mahatma 
himself toward this ideal But one can safely assert 
without any fear of contradicbon that among all die 
public men of the world few could over hope to reach the 
stage which he has attained 


No other great religions of the world is so absolutely 
impersonal as the Hindu religion But it is also bngically 
true that at the present day the followers of this very 
religion are everywvhere found worshipping personalities 
and ignonng the pnnciples which they all Jned and 
embodied Hence we find that there are many in this 
counby who would preach the Mahatma as an mcamaPon 
of ihe Divinity, literally worship his feet and shower cold 
and ^ms upon him but would not raise their little fi^er 
for the principles he would die for We are not at all 
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suggesting that such things are bad in themselves, for it is 
but natural for man to pay his outward respect where such 
purity, love and renunciation are manifested, but the 
matter should not end there For, after all such great 
men are nothmg but the embodiments of the Tune Spirit,’ 
and it 18 by the spread of their principles among the 
masses is their mission fulfilled We regard the Mahatma 
as this Time Spirit, and it is the supreme duty of those 
who admire him and have faith in him, ’to do their best 
to live his ideals and principles in their daily life 


GOD’S HAND 

III 

Protecting Angels 

When Von Asselt was sent to Sumatra, in the year 
1856, he was the first European missionary to go among 
the wild Battaks Twenty years prior two American 
tmssionanes had gone there, but they had been killed, 
and smce then no effort had been made to preach among 
these people 

Von Asselt went alone He was unable to make 
himself understood not knowing a single syllable of their 
language But from their gestures and hostile looks it was 
only too evident that he was not welcome in their midst 
However, trusting in God he stayed at his post, and before 
long his wife joined him The first two years were years 
of terrible hmdships, imd it was only through prayer that 
they had the strength to contmue then labour 

When they had lived in the same place for two years, 
they moved several hours’ journey inland, among a tnbe 
somewhat civibsed, who received them more kindly 
There they built a small house with three rooms, and life 
became a little more easy and cheerful 

When they had been m this new place for some 
months, a man came to them from the district where they 
had been, and whom they had known there Von Asselt 
was sitting on a bench m front of his house, and the 
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M'^or Eftt down beside bini Por ti mIdIc tbcj tolkcd of 
1111*1, th, t ,\nd tlu othtr Ibcn the min smd, * Now Tuan 
(tc-'chet), I h^vc (V quemon to n k " 

And A\luit 11 iVi'it?' 'nd Von ‘V'cU 
‘ 1 \\ould Id c to 1 now who nr{ joi'r x.ntchmcn 
Whnt wnlchmcn do >qu mem? I have no watch- 


men 

I mean the men whom >ou station around jour 
hou'C at niehl to protect joj 

‘ But 1 h ivc no watchmen,*' Von A'sclt said aRnin 
i ha\c only a little herdboj and a little cook Thej 
^ ould male poor watchmen 

Then the MUtor lool cd at him incredulously, ns if 
he wKhed to *ay O, do not tr> to make me behese 
that for 1 have seen them rojself 

After a short silence the man said, ‘May I look 
through jour house, to sec if thej arc hid there? 

'Yes, certainlj,* Von Assclt said laughing "You 
may look through the house You will not find any- 
body ’ So he went in and searched evciywhtre, but, 
of course, found no one He seemed acrj’ much dis- 
appointed and still incredulous 

Then Von Assclt cunous to know what it all meant, 
asked the man to tell him about the watchmen of whom 
ho spoke, and then he told the story 

"When you first came to us,’ the visitor said, "we 
were \crj nngTV at you We did not want you to live 
among us, we did not trust you, and beheaed you had 
some design against us Therefore aae came together and 
resolved to kill you and your wife Accordingly, we avent 
to your house night after night but avhen ave came near, 
there alavays stood close around the house a double row 
of men a\ith glittering aveapons So we did not dare to 
attach them to get into your house 

* Not willing to abandon our plan, we went to a pro- 
fessional assassin,* and asked him if he would undertake 


• There etill -wnt amonR the sawite RmtnC. . . 

«p«l»l guiM of who hilled for hire anx ^ 

vrai desired to get out of the waj ‘‘ 
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to kill you and your wife The assassin laughed at us 
because of our cowardice and said, I fear no one I wJl 
get through those watchmen ’ So we came all together 
one evenmg, and the assassin swinging his weapon over 
his head went on before us As we neared your house, 
we remamed behind and let him go on alone But in a 
short time he cmne runmng back, and said, 'No, I dare 
not go through alone Two rows of big, strong men 
stand there, close together, and their weapons shine hke 
fire Then he gave it up to kiU you * But, now, tell me, 
Tuan, who are those watchmen^ Have you never seen 
them? ” 

Then Von Asselt told him that neither he nor his wife 
had ever seen them, that they did not know even that 
they were there, that these men were angels sent by God 
to protect him and his wife, that God had promised in His 
Word that He would take care of His children, and that 
He had shown them His angels that they also might be- 
heve and worship Him 


IV 

The Clock Struck Thirteen 

It was the midmght hour, m the town of Plymouth, 
many years ago, when two men stood close to the great 
clock of the town The men were strangers and had not 
spoken But when the clock struck the midnight hour 
one of them said, addressmg the other. Did you notice 
that the clock struck thirteen instead of twelve?” "Yes," 
the other rephed, “I noticed it It is strange mdeed I 
wonder how it happened I ’ The men then bade each 
other ‘Good night,” and parted One of these men was 
a gentleman by the name of Captain Jeirvis 

It was not very long afterwards that this same Cap- 
tain Jsirvis awoke very early one morning, and feehng 
a strange restlessness, got up, dressed, and went down 
to the front door of his house When he opened the 
door, what was his surprise to find his groom standing 
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there \Mlh hf lione rnddlcd nnd bndicd, ready fo' him 
to mount 

\Vlij did j ou hriHK my horr c witliout my order ? the 
Coptnm ^nid It i<i >el -very early 

I had a '■tronp fechnj; that you would be wanting 
your horcc Sir,” the groom replied It Bccmed impos 
sible for me to "it ly longer in mv bed It waB na if some 
one urged me to get your hor«c ready and bring it to you 
The Captain a/as astonished and n little annoyed But 
ns it was a beautiful morning he mounted the horse and 
rode off He had no special object in view, and he let 
his horse go whores cr he cho*c Down to the riverside 
they went, close to the spot where the ferryboat tooV 
passengers across What, then was the Captains 
amazement when he saw the ferryman there, waiting with 
his boat to ferry him across at that early hour 

’ How arc you here so early, my man? * he inquired 
at once 

'I couldn't rest in my bed. Sir,' the ferryman re- 
plied, for 1 had a feehng that 1 was wanted to ferry some 
one across " 

The Captain and horse both got into the boat, and 
were conveyed to the other side Again the horse was 
given his own way as to where he should go On and 
on they went, till at length they came to a large country 
town 

The Captain noticed some commotion m the town, 
and asked a passer-by if there was anv thing of interest 
going on 

No, Sir," the passer-by rephed, "nothing but the 
trial of a man for murder ” 

The Captain rode to the place where the tnal was 
going on, dismounted, and entered the building As he 
walked in, he heard the judge say, addressing the pri- 
soner, Have you anything to say for yourself? All the 
evidence is agamst you ’’ 

I have nothing to say. Sir, except that 1 am an 
innocent man 1 was far away from the place vvhere the 
enme was committed But there is only one man in all 
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the world who cotdd prove it I don't know that man's 
name, nor where he hves At the bme the murder is said 
to have taken place, we stood together in the toivn of 
Plymouth when it was rmdmght, and we both heard the 
great town clock stake thirteen, instead of twelve, and 
remarked it to each other If he were here, he could 
speak for me, but, unless God intervenes, my case is 
hopeless, as 1 cannot get him " 

The Captam hearing this was thimder-struck "I am 
here I I am here *" he shouted ‘ I was the man who 
stood at midmght beside the great Plymouth clock and 
heard it stake thirteen, instead of twelve What the pri- 
soner says is absolutely true I identify him as the man 
On the mght of the murder, at the very time it was com- 
mitted, that man was with me, at Plymouth, and we re- 
marked to each other how remarkable it was that the 
clock should stake thirteen at the midnight hour ” 

The condemned man was thus proved mnocent, and 
was at once set free God's hand had saved him 

S A 


SRI KRISHNA AND UDDHAVA 
{Continued /rom p 514 ) 

* ^ ^ 

32 This modification, due to God^ who upsets 
the equilibrium of the Gunas, produced from the Mahat 
which, again, has for its cause the Praknti, is known as 
egoism It 18 threefold — V aikanka,® Tamasa and Amdnya 
— and 18 the cause of doubt characterised by ignorance 

[1 God — as the operative cause 

2 Vadiartka &c — the same as Sattvika, Tamasa and Rajasa, 
representing the divisions of Adhidaiva, Adhihhnta and Adhyatma 
respectively 

One must realise the Atman by rooting out Egoism— this is the 
suggestion of this and the next verse ] 

3 
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firtrrfr rp^fifH n 

3> TIic dispute nf to i^hcthcr the Atmnn is or is not, 
hinRCS on is difTcrcncc of mcvs* mcrclj, nnd is titic to t 
non perception of the Altnnn II,\cn thouph it cs-* 

It never censes' for men who nrc nveme to Me. their ovvn 

s<lf 

[I^ficr cca»c*— and c(C’''r» on rnd’fv* lound of bidfis *s 
drnifi* 1 


: 3 ^rR II 

RtT. smt 11 

^rmr^rRmr ^ il ii 

fnrf^cJimrt ^ fearer ^ifeprf u ii 


Uddhava said 

34-35 Tell me, O Lord, O Govinda, how' 
men averse to Thee obtain and give up, through 
their own nchons, bodies high nnd low It is inscrutable 
for those who are addicted to the senses Tew are the 
men who know it m the world, — the majority nrc deluded 
(I HotD — He Asks o^ut lTnj>5TtiigT»Uon ] 


^ ^TirrRT%[$: qs a fyr ^ gftj^ II 

sTqiwvAi grTcm u \i « 

The Lord said 


36 The mind' of man. swayed by past work, goes 
from one sphere to another, accompanied by the five® 
organs The Atman, which is distinct from it, follows^ it 

S Fioe — implie* all the ten 
* FoHou>»— through identification ] 
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37 The mind swayed by past work, as it dwells on 
sense-objects experienced or beard of, flashes^ up wth 
regard to these and sleeps over the past After this 
memory is lost 

[1 Flashet &c —It 18 all a quMbon of memory The new body is 
femembered and the old forffotlcn The centre of identificahoir is 
thus changed J 

38 Being engrossed m a particular sense-object, 
man no more recollects himself This utter self-forgetful- 
ness of man, from any cause,® is venly hw death 

[1 Sense-object — the new body produced by past work So also 
in the next verse 

Sdny cflose — either the intense enjoyment of an angelic body 
■or the exaeme pain of a low body undergoing tortures ] 

5T!TT 51^ II 

snil^ II Tik II 

39 O generous one, the acceptance^ by a man of a 
particular sense-object completely as himself is called hia 
hrrlh — as in the case of dream and imaginabon 

[1 dcceptonce dre — -It is all duo to identification 1 

strfI 51 II 

^ n «o h 

“10 In a siimlar way, he no more remembers the 
old dream^ and imagination In the new experience he 
eonsiders his old self as just come into bemg 

[1 Dream &c —of the l>ody ] 

{ IJ I) 
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41 As n mnn creates phantom bodies in n dream, 
EO this threefold division^ vkhich is the creation of mind 
oppeora in the Atman, which becomes^ the cause of the 
division of interior and extenor 

|1 Oii,i>ion — into Adhidtii™ etc 

J Become • &c — in thi* tnelmce, tKroupti idenlificntion "Hie 
man Has eubjeclno ond objective cxpciiencca, that It] 

II I] 

42 My fnend, through the imperceptible march of 
Time creatures are being conbnually bom and dying 
But this IS not observed because of its subtletj' 

(Tlie Lord icfen unasked to tKi* coni^Unt molecular change m 
the bod> to atlmulate a spirit o( di^pauion ] 

(To be conitnued) 


REPORTS AND APPEALS 

The Third General Report of the Ramakrishna Mission 

FOR THE YEARS 1917-1922 

The above report contains a general survey of the 
activities in v>hich the Mission has been engaged dunng 
the aforesaid years TTie v^orks of the Mission may be 
classified under three general heads (1) Missionary toorlz, 
including specially preaching and publicahon of religious 
literature , (2) Philanthropic worlz • (3) Educational work 
The missionary work has been done from the Maths 
and Ashramas where the members by hving a life of 
practical spintuality and holding occasional classes, con- 
versazioni and lectures directly or indirectly do preaching 
Work There are altogether 17 such inshtubons in India 
and 4 outside India Under the second head fall all those 
nchvities of the Mission which go to ameliorate the 
physical sufferings of the people, giving rehef m bmes of 
famine, flood and other scourges of nature and establish- 
ing dispensaries, nursing home! and the hke Temporaiy 
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relief works on the occasion' of providential mishaps are 
generally orgamsed from the head quarters of the Mission 
nt Belur, and 19 such rehef works have been done during 
the years under review in Bengal, Behar, Umted 
Provinces, Assam and Burma There are altogether 
12 permanent philemthropic centres affihated to the 
•Mission in various parts of India as well as Burma Under 
the educational work come all those activities which are 
concerned with spreading education among the people, 
and they include the conductmg of industnal schools, 
orphanages, residential schools and boarding houses for 
boys and girls The report mentions the names of 10 such 
afhhated insbtubons besides those which are likely to be 
uffihated soon 

The appendix contains the summary of the Provident 
Fund account year by year, which was pubhshed m detail 
from bme to bme as occasions demanded From a 
cursory glance at the names of those who contributed to 
the Mission fund, we find that though the Mission has got 
friends and sympathisers throughout the length and 
breadth of the country, its acbvibes are mamly confined to 
a few provmces m India We know that wherever a cenbe 
of the Mission has been started, it has ongmally grown out 
of the nucleus formed by the interested local people So 
It 18 hoped that our fnends of the unrepresented provinces 
wJl show a keener mterest in the acbvity of the Mission 
by locally organising such works 

The Fourth Annual Report of the Ramakrishna Mission 
Sevashrama, Rangoon, for the year 1924 

Withm the short period of four years this msbtubon 
seems to have grown m great usefulness as is shown by 
the report of its work under review In the Indoor 
Hospital altogether 1,113 pabents were beated, whereas 
in the Outdoor Hospital as many as 48,355 cases were 
attended to m the yeetr The total receipts of the year 
amounted to Rs 25,274 — 14 — 'i, includmg the balance of 
the previous year, and the expenditure came up to 

Rs 23,291-9-3 
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The Scvnbhromtt is, ho^^c^cr, labounnj; under a great 
disadvantage o\Mng to a great financial burden as 
indicated by the outstanding loan of Rs 8,500 at the end 
of the >cnr In \ncu of the foct that this institution renders 
help to suffering humanity irrespective of caste, creed or 
nationality, it deserves the 6>'Tnpnthy of all generous 
people. 80 that the financial handicap may soon be 
remov cd 

The TuT:my-rouRTH Anvuau Report or the RAMAKRtsHNA 
Mission BuANat Centre. Dacca, for the year 1924 

This centre is engaged in useful vrorlvs of various 
f inds In the year under review it conducted as many 
ns 332 religious classes in different parts of the town and in 
the Mission house In the Free School started and 
maintained by it bojs of the localitj get free elementary 
educahon, and there were altogether 89 bo>s in the roll 
at the end of the year It has got a small Charitable 
Dispensary, m the outdoor department of which 3,379 
Cases were attended to, and the indoor department treated 
20 patients 

This Mission centre also extended its activities outside 
the area of the town and sent relief parhes to work in 
Villages dunng epidemics in the districts of Dacca, 
Mymonsingh and Sylhet We wish the institution all 
success 

The FtAMAKRisHNA SevashrAma, Baliati, Dacca 

This Ashrnma was started m 1910 and has since been 
conducting a Free Primary School for boys, another for 
girls and a Tol for Sanskrit study It has also a Charitable- 
Dispensary attached to it and undertook some temporary 
relief works We thank the organisers of this Ashrama 
for the silent work of help and service they are doing 

The Annual Report of the Ramakrishna Vedanta 
Society, Calcutta, for 1924 

This Society was started by some enthusiasUo 
members of the Calcutta public m 1923 with Snmat Swami 
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Abhedananda as its President to organise vanous works of 
public ubbty During the year, as many as 150 rehgious 
classes were held, and m the industnal department, 
teaching vanous vocational arts, there "were altogether 
20 boys on the roll The Society has extended its activities 
by starting branch centres at Daqeehng and Hajigunj 
(ComiUa) At the latter place an M E School is being 
mamtamed with 80 boys ^on the roll The Society has 
proved useful in vanous other ways 

The Matri Mandir, Jayrambati, Bankura 

A 

Jasirambati is an out of the way village in the distnct 
of Bankura, sanctified by the birth of the Holy Mother 
The locahty is generally infested with malana, and the 
people are extremely backward in education So the 
above Ashrama has been conducbng a Cheintable Dis- 
pensary, a Vidyapith teaching up to the Upper Pnmary 
Standard and a Night School for the benefit of the local 
people But as the unostentabous works m a remote 
village fail to draw the attenbon of the wider public, the 
Ashrama has been strugglmg for funds to widen the scope 
of its acbvibes which eire so needful Any contnbuhon in 
the shape of money, medicine etc will be thankfully 
received by Snmat Swami Saradananda, Secretary, 
Ramaknshna Mission, 1 Mukherjee Lane‘, Baghbazar, 
Calcutta 

Besides, we are glad to receive the Reports of the 
following philraithropic msbtuhons which also are doing 
much useful work in vanous ways 

(1) The Ramaknshna Seva-Sarmty, Sylhet 

(2) Tbe Ramaknshna Sevashrama, Chittagong 

(3) The Ramaknshna Seva-Samity, Kalma, Dacca 

(4) TTie Ramaknshna Mission Sevashrama, Narayan- 

gunj, Dacca 

(5) The Ramaknshna Mission Branch Centre, 

Sonargaon, Dacca 



News AND NOTES 
On Sir J C Bosts Rlscarchejs 

The Jntest de\clopme:nU in tlic re^tnrcKcs in plant- 
ph>^olofo N'Kich Sir J C Bo^e Jini been cnnyjng on Jot 
the Init quarter of n ccnlurj >n bis laborotonc'!, almost in- 
contestably establish the truth of the unifomiitj of life 
bclNsccn animal'- and plants What exactly js meant by 
uinformilv of life ? Life in common parlance is very 
loosely used for the Self (Atman) ns veil as for those finer 
actions and reactions or sensibilities vliich we find closely 
associated mlh the epo In Indian philosophy and religion 
a fundamental difference is recognised bcti'ccn these 
aspects Thus take the feelings of sorrov and gladness, 
sleep and wakefulness, pain and suffenng AH these 
(ns distingu^hcd from, say, blood circulation or diges- 
bon) uc generally consider to be signs of the existence of 
Life or Self Philosophically and strictly speaking, they are 
nothing of the kind They do not prove the existence of 
the Self That which you can handle With and know 
through matenal instruments can only be matcnsl Those 
feelings or sensibilities only appear -vs endowed svidi 
consaousness, o'- as manifestations of it, being m fact 
mere acbons and reactions of matter in its subtler form 
As the Gita tersely puts it AH achons are wrought by 
the qualities of Nature only The self, deluded by 
egoism thinketh, I am the doer’ ’ Thus the uniformity 
of life which the great scienbst proves is not the uniform 
existence of the Atman or Self-consciousness in plants and 
animals, but only the identity and uniformity of their 
subtler actions and reactions which, like any other 
matenal phenomena, are capable of being handled and 
demonstrated m a laboratory And inferentiaUy he 
proves the truth of the Vedanbe conception of neh nett 
Aima, 1 e , this Atman is neither the senses, nor the 
desires the mind, the ego or the Buddhi, hut is beyond 
whatever is predicated of It 
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However, till Sir Jagadish made his discovenes 
knoVn, even this uniformity of animals eind plants was 
not recogmsed They were supposed to represent two 
streams of life having nothmg in common, the one restless 
and responsive with reflex movements and pulsating 
organs, and the other seemingly passive and irresponsive 
The plant, it was considered, has no muscular tissue or 
nerve But the results obtained in his laboratory prove 
that the plant is not a mere mass of vegetative growth, 
But that its every part is instinct with sensibility We are 
able to record (with mstruments constructed by Indian 
craftsmen under Sir J C Bose’s direction, which are 
marvels of human ingenuity and accurate precision) the 
throbbings of its pulsating life, and find them wax and 
wane according to the life conditions of the plant and 
•cease with its death We find the different parts of the 
plant hnked together by nervous threads, so that the 
tremor of excitation imbated at one place courses through 
the whole In these and many other ways, the hfe-acbons 
of the plant and man are alike Thus is proved again 
through the cold mechamsm of science what became 
patent to the intuitive vision of India’s seers thousands of 
years ago, that all hfe is one and is governed by idenbcrJ 
laws 

This synthetic vision is India’s peculiar gift to the 
fund of world’s knowledge In eJI departments of her 
hfe and activity, this has been her one unceasing effort, 
— the discovery of the underl3ang umty of apparently con- 
flicting and unrelated phenomena And so it is not mere 
coincidence that her greatest scientist to-day is staving 
after the same synthetic realisation in the realms of the 
"Western science and has achieved such a ctinspicuous 
success This success has been due not a httle to his 
following India’s ancient method of knowledge, which is 
concentration and self-control This has been declared to 
he the direct pathway to the heart of things Before the 
concentrated gaze of a purified mind, things reveal their 
inner secrets Hence it is that not only the philosophers 
and rehgious teachers, but also the teachers of such secular 
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Vno^ Icdpc nn nslronomj or medicine, ore looJ cd upon ns 
Rishis or Boern A Hindu boy enters the student life with 
initintion into tlic process of concentrntion nnd meditation 
Whnt n contrast to the Western method of education, 
which is primarily based on ob*‘crvntion nnd experience 1 
Not tlint the latter method is futile TTicy arc rather 
coroplcmcntary As Sir J C Bose himself observes m 
course of his recent address at Darjeclinp 

Whnt 18 the specific gift which India offers for the 
advancement of knov\ledgc> It is first m the training of 
mind bj habits of concentration after years of discipline , 
the mind then apprehends truth almost instinctively 
second is the gift of great imagination held in check by 
wisdom Our mmd is the true laboratory where every step 
of the expenment has first to be visualised and afterwards 
venfied by instruments of surpassing sensitiveness and 
accuracy In order to disocvcr the invisible mechanism 
in the interior of the tree, one has to become the tree and 
feel the pulsation of its beating heart It is then necessary 
to get access to the smsUcst unit of life, the life atom, 
and record its throbbing pulsations When microscopic 
vision fails, we have still to follow the invisible Cvery 
layer m the hidden interior of the tree has to be explored 
by means of the Clectnc Probe invented for the purpose 
It 18 then only that we realise the ineffable wonder that has 
hitherto been hidden from us For the little we can see 
is nothing compared with the vastness of that which we 
cennot Out of the very inperfection of our senses we 
have to build a raft of thought to make danng adventures 
on the great seao of the unknown I am glad that the 
importance of the Indian method is being appreciated in 
the West The Times,’ m a leading article, speaks of the 
work pursued in my Institute as the fertile union of the 
introspective method of the East with the expenmental 
method of the Western science It proceeds to soy m 
regard to the work earned out by the speaker that whilst 
we in Europe were still ctceped in impenalism, the subtle 
Eastern had swept the whole universe into a synthesis and 
had seen the one m all its changing manifestations TTie 
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greatest contnbubon to knowledge would be made when 
the East and the West can imite their gemus for common 
benefit of humamty ” 

This happy imion. We are glad to note, has been 
already reahsed considerably m the Institute which Sir 
J C Bose founded some years ago, and we umte ourselves 
with hun m his fervent prayer for the fulfilment of its 
glonous future “In foundmg my Institute seven years 
ago, I hoped to be able to revive the great traditions of 
my country, which so far back as twenty-five centuries 
ago, welcomed all scholars from different parts of the 
world, within the precincts of its ancient seats of learmng 
at Nalanda and at Taxilla That dream is coming true, 
for apphcations have been received from Professors and 
Post-graduate Scholars from the West, for bemg enrolled 
in my Institute to receive special training in the new 
methods imtiated in India for the advancement of world’s 
knowledge I may still Uve to see the fulfilment of my 
dream, the foundation of a true International University ’’ 

May his dream come true > 

On the Brink of a PREapicE 

Men who have climbed mountmns and have seen 
huge precipices, alone can guess what a slip of the foot 
would mean from such stupendous heights And one 
could better imagine than describe what the fate would 
be of a fully mtosacated man ventunng to tread those 
narrow paths over the staggering heights 

Intosicated with the false ideas of nationahsm and 
patriotism, Europe has been marching through the course 
of centuries with banners afloat in the name of cul- 
ture and civilisation With the power of her dollar and 
machine, she has been conquering peoples and exterminat- 
ing races throughout the world This mad rush after 
matenahsm and commerciahsm reacted on her own self, 
and the result of this orgamsed brute force "was seen in 
the great European tragedy of 1914-1919 Shll she has 
not, it would seem, learnt her lesson Still, her race-pnde 
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nnd rncc lintred, Uic bnii*! of nil Iicr mbonnlism and 
pntnolisin, *iccm not dend And this slate of things 
threntens the cmlisntion which she has been building up 
dunng the past centunes This civilisation is csscnbnlly 
mntcnahslic TThc science it developed nIvo>8 marched 
sntli n Bible in one linnd nnd n sword in the other 

With the g’OMng idcn of a narrow nationalism, 
suspicion and jcalousj' have grown among the peoples of 
Europe, nnd instead of creating one humanity and one 
Chnstinn brotherhood, it has tended to make the gulf 
between man nnd man wider nnd Wider And science 
ba-- helped the politician in his suicidal ambitions The 
Wclem nations have not jet realised that war cannot 
end war In spite of the terrible sufferings undergone thej 
have not yet realised with Lord Haldane that an army 
otgnni'cd for keeping peace cannot keep peace They 
have not realised that until ihej slop their mad rush after 
this pelf nnd power there cannot be peace ‘ He who 
raises the sw’ord shall perish by the sword It would 
look as if this IS coming to pass in the near future 

An interesting article on ' The Future of Warfare 
Western and Cnstcm possibilities,' m the New Orient by 
Lieut Commander Kenworthy M P , gives us some idea 
of the preparations that arc going on behind the League 
of Nations, the Courts of Arbitrnbons and Treahes of 
Mutual Assistance Bntam is busy in her naval dock- 
yards, building her Nelson and Rodnez, the new battle- 
ships which arc to cost her about ten to twelve crores of 
rupees each France, Italy Germany, Japan and 
America are not behind Great Bntam in bmlding cruisers 
Lieut Kenworthy points out that most deadly weapons 
are being made in the laboratories of chemists and 
physicists, and the next war in its destruchveness would 
absolutely dvmrf the last great war These are the days 
of the Wireless, and the aeroplane would be able to cause 
devastation and havoc by the use of vanous kinds of 
bombs laden with fatal gas and disease germs being 
operated by the wireless The result would be that the 
peace-lovmg populabon will be assailed 
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In the days of the Mahabharata, for that matter, even 
m later historical times, the Indian warfare never allowed 
the tiller of the soil, or the woman or the child to be 
murdered m the name of War The Kshatnya Dharma 
requires men to fight only with their equals Even 
Ravana, the story goes, m his fight with Sn Ramachandra 
stopped fighbng once when Sn Ramachandra was un- 
chanoted and even offered a chanot to his opponent 
before startmg the fight agam But what could such moral 
codes have for a civihsabon which holds, “All is fair in 
love and war” ? 

If the temble possibihties pointed out by the wnter 
are to become real, even m a partial measure, who can 
deny that the Western civihsabon is on the brink of a 
precipice? 


The Problem of all Problems 

A great problem which is senously faang all who 
have got the good of the coun^ at heart, is the slow and 
gradual detenorabon of the heeJth of our student com- 
munity The Welfare Committee formed by the Calcutta 
Uraversity, on examining about a thousand students of 
Bengal, found that 60 p c of them had defecbve health 
The case is no better m other provinces The sunken 
eyes and weak, emaciated figures are the general charac- 
tensbcs of the majority of students It is but natural, with 
such a poor resource of health, our young men will find 
themselves totally handicapped m the struggle of life — 
not to speak of then helplessness in the desne of fulfillmg 
any higher ambibon When they go out mto the world, 
they invariably seek some easy life of roubne work, where 
no imbabve is necessary and where they Will not have to 
face much adverse cncumatances AU their hi^er ambi- 
hons and idealism are frozen by the first touch of the 
cold reality of the world and they count the days only to 
see the end of their rmserable life, as they deem it This 
state of things speaks but poorly of the future of our 
nabon, and those who want to build a nabonal fabnc. 
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\MtIjout rcmedJ^np thcac defects, mny ns svell hope to 
build n ensile on quicbsnnds 

The enust. of this is not only the poor economic con- 
dition of our middle clnss people, ns some nrc npt to 
suppose, but mnn> other cnuscs hn%c combined to s<orscn 
the nitunlion Tlie Uni\ciFtty exnminntion, -where n fe'' 
hours’ s%ork determines the result of the sshole jenrs 
Inbour nnd which to n ftrent extent influences the future 
enreer of their life, costs the hcnlth nnd life of mimy of 
our students Prom nil qunrtcrs, our jounq men pet « 
strong urge to cultivnte their intellect, but no cncoumgc- 
ment to develop their mnnlincss Tins males them 
gTcntl> timid nnd powerless eo much so thnt in their after- 
life they find it impossible even to protect their hearth 
nnd home m the hour of sore need Then mnny of our 
students do not know the ordinary laws of hypenc, and a 
Inrpc number carelessly break them led by a kind of false 
philosophy that the body iveeds not much core However 
dark mny be the situation nnd however gloomy the 
future, we cannot deny that much of the responsibility 
lies wath ourselves nnd the situation can be greatly 
improved, if we put our beat foot foremost There are 
some factors over which we have no control, and unbl 
they are remedied, the students and their guardians should 
try to do what can be done in the matter Wbat is needed 
most IB to create a strong pubhc opinion so that all con- 
cerned may be more parbcular about the health of our 
students 

The Calcutta University is to be congratulated on its 
ha-ving taken up the problem m ngbt earnest For some- 
time past it has been examining the health of the students 
to find out a solution, and recently the Senate by a resolu- 
tion has made physical exercise binding upon the 
students But mere compulsion m this matter will not 
help much , for, when the students take to physical 
exercise as a matter of compulsion and not from a 
strong desae -within to improve thea health, much of the 
effect IS sure to be lost 
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Under which Flag? 

Any one who reads through the legal columns of a 
daily newspaper can find that cases of moral delinquency 
are increasing in the world Even in India cases of kidnap- 
ping and abduction, assault and rape, enticement and 
seducbon Eire becormng more common than before We 
are tempted to ask whether we are really advancing m 
civilisation or going back to a stage worse than savagery 
For, as Havelock Elhs observes, some of the savages of 
African are more chaste than the Europeans 

The large number of divorce suits, sensationalisms and 
matters of the like kind that the English daihes are forced 
to provide to satisfy their readers and the mass evidence 
produced before the Royal Commission on Venereal 
Diseases, ought to be an eye-opener for those who run 
after everything of the West We shall not be far wrong 
in characterising this state of things as the inevitable conse- 
quences of a purely materialisbc outlook on life Never- 
theless, reformers are not wanbng in India who wish that 
our society should be modelled according to the Euro- 
pean pattern 

We by no means depreciate the enbre civilisabon of 
the West We beheve that a happy union between the 
East and West is quite possible and desirable as well 
Each will have to be enriched by a policy of give and 
take A purely ascebc ideal is not for the ordinary run 
of humanity , Eoid in this world of acbvity a bit of world- 
liness IS necessary Some seem to think that the Indian 
outlook on hfe, at least m ancient bmes, was other-world- 
ly. and this outlook is responsible for the present degenera- 
bon of India This vieW shows a lack of histoncsJ know- 
ledge India’s fall is rather to be attributed to her devia- 
bon from the true ideals of her own Her miserable posi- 
tion IS due to the fact that she refused to share with 
others Mhat was valuable m her own She buned her- 
self in isolabon with a contempt for the MlechchEis, instead 
of sowmg broadcast the truths of Vedanta, she kept 
It under lock and key and thus brought rum on herself. 
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The present contact of India ■with the West has, how- 
e\cr, broupht her into the vortex of the worlds stniggles 
and interests She has been routed from her age-long 
slumber As one just got out of bed she docs not see 
the wnj before her clenrl> Divided counsels and want 
of resolution ore the two dangers threatening her pro- 
gTes«! nnd advancement She has a great mission to fulfil 
namely, to prove to the world that permanent peace and 
happiness is possible onl> upon a recognition of the supre- 
macy of the spiritual interests of humanity 

She has naturally a double dut> to perform She 
has to bring out the treasure of the Vedanta philosophy 
and scatter them broadcast amongst all the sons of India 
irrespective of caste, colour or creed Also she has to- 
send out the best representatives of her spintual culture 
to the West and help them avert the menace of Mammon 
worship which is threatening her with extinction 

SwAVn ViVEKANANDA S BIRTHDA^ 

The Ttthi of Swnnu Vivckananda’a sixty-fourth 
natmty falls on 6th January', 1926 We hope all pubhc 
and private bodies celebrabng this birthday will landly 
send Us their reports at an early date 
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N — reminded the Swnmi how he hnd once said that 
the joy of one day s eompany with the Incamale God was 
enough compensation for the suffcnnps of a whole life 
The Swnmi replied 'Yes, it is true A\n hour of 
congregational ringing in tlic company of the Master used 
to fill us Wnth such an exceeding joy that we would feel 
transported, a*' it were into an ethereal region But 
even meditation now fads to exoke that celestial bliss, or 
even n semblance of it Tlial bliss would abide in us for 
a sveek conhnunlly We used to feel intoxicated though 
we did not Inow the why or hosv of it Who svill behove 

It? It is difficult to comince any one Yet I must speak 
it out 

The ordinary man seeks NirvSm because he has 
suffered But he forgets to remember the tremendous 
joy there is in Divine communion 

'One day 1 nrnsed at the Dnkshincssvnr Temple 
\vhcn he was taking his dinner A number of cups 
containing various preparations svere arranged before 
him Some one perchance thought these an unbecoming 
luxury, fit only for n rajasic life Sn Raronknshna at once 
said Well, the tendency of my mind is cser towards 
the Infinite It is by such rajasic devices that I hold it 
dosvn to the lower planes, or I could not talk with you 
How strange I’ I said to myself on heanng him, ‘others 
seek to attain soHwa by overcoming rajas through rigorous 
discipline of food, whereas he has to forcibly check hia 
mind from going to the satlwtc plane ' ’ 

Out of infinite mercy, he once vouchsafed me the 
realisation that his every action and movement, nay 
even his footfall was meant for the good of others 

'They have only a superficial understanding of the 
meaning of selfless action, not a clear grasp For, if 
they are once convinced how can they resist prachsing 
it? Only the self-deluded ghbly talk of having under- 
stood it Gimplete surrender to Truth is an indispensable 
condition of selfless action 

It 18 desires that obstruct spiritual realisation Could 
we but surrender ourselves wholly to Him I But no, we 
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only half rely on Him, lest He should not do the whole 
thmg, and half rely on our own effort ” 

The Swami then said to R — Tell us somethmg 

about God 

R — ‘ We can recite only from the Bhagavatam 

of the Kali Yuga^ (He meant newspaper) 

The Swami “Why do you thmk like that? It is 
real Bhagavatam How can there be any Kali Yuga for a 
devotee^ (To others) R — sometimes says very mce 
things The other day he told me a dream of his It 
seemed almost real rmd deeply impressed me ” 

R — Was persuaded to recount it “1 dreamt," he said, 
that Sn Ramaknshna was very ill, and had hinted that 
the dissolution of his body was imminent The disciples 
were very much cast down, and the Holy Mother was 
crymg m -an inner apartment I had an idea in those days 
when I had this dream that the Divine Incarnate and man 
differed only in the degree of power And as I stood 
before Sn Ramaknshna 1 thought within myself whether 
the love of his disciples could not induce him to preserve 
his body a httle longer No sooner had the thought 
crossed my nrund than he said ‘Look here, there is a 
great difference between God and men Do you know 
what men are like ? Like persons walkmg a short 
distence into the waters of a sea, reaching utmost to the 
breakers with extreme difficulty rmd then coming bach ’ 
And as he said this, I actually saw am infinite sea spread 
before me, with men moving in the water, most of whom 
were very close to the sands, and only one or two gone 
as far as the last breeiker Sn Ramaknshna continued 
But God can cross it and return m a moment ’ And at 
once I saw him cross the sea and come back ! He then 
said to me ‘The mmd of the Avatara always tends 
towards the Infimte Only a particle of his mind attends 
to the tmiverse of which the devotees form a very minute 
portion indeed HoW can they hold down my mmd^’ 
“The Holy Mother also said the same thmg She 
said ‘My mind always wants to soar into the Infinite 
I have forcibly kept it m a lower plane by vanous devices 
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They tnlh of m> ntlnchments ! Tlie> do not fnov/ thet I 
can ihii moment sever nil tics!' 

The Swami ' I hentd n beautiful atorj' relating to 
her, told by herself After the pn'^mg of Sn Rnma- 
loi^hnn, she was once crjing. ^^hcn he nppenred before 
her and said 'How is it? Do you thinf 1 ntn fone? 
Here I am! 1 hn\c o" it were, passed from one room to 
another, thnl s all You may not sec me oh>"icnlI> 
but >ou l^now in mnn> ways that 1 c'T’t ' 

And so the talk ended for the dsj But before he 
rose up, the SWemi said to R — ' Sec how 1 hn%e made 
you tall of God 


SWAMI VA^CKANANDA ON THC HINDU-MOSLCM 
PROBLEM 

A charnctcnstic of the Indo-Aryan genius is its 
infinite capacity for assimilation That indeed is the pre- 
dominant note of Indian history Of all races and crvih- 
salions. It may be said of the Hindu uMlisation alone that 
It never antagonised or exterminated any cultures m what- 
ever stages of evoluhon Even the most crude of them 
Were allowed a legitimate scope and congenial atmos- 
phere to grow into their destined fulfilments and ideals 
In this ivay does the phenrx-like Hindu emUsabon sur- 
vive every invasion of foreign races or cultures It looks 
So passwel For a bme it seems to go down before the 
onslaughts of the aggressor A few centuries pass, and 
the aggressor has vanished, — not hilled or dnven out, but 
assimilated and absorbed wthin the Mother Church This 
18 the eternal Nvay of Hinduism, the Eiemal Religion and 
Culture She conquers and fulfils by love This is her 
panacea for all ills of national life 

If, therefore, India is again faced by similar problems 
of the conflict of races, rehgions or cultures, the -wisest 
and the easiest course -will be to apply die eternal Hindu 
method to their solution To seek for other means is 
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to deny Itidia’s history and court failure The problem 
of the Moslems need not be made an exception 

There are some who say that Swarm Vivekananda 
Was only a Hindu rehgious reformer He cannot be 
accepted as a full-fledged national leader, masmuch as 
he had not left behind any formulated scheme for unify- 
ing the Hindus and the Mussalmans, the two premier 
communities of India It follows, therefore, that when- 
ever Swaimji sjioke of India, he only made a lax use 
of the word and meant only the Hindus We, however, 
do not feel inclined to charge SVrami Vivekananda with 
such a slack use of language Nor do we understand how 
any one who has perused his life-story and his seven 
volumes of works can so glibly speak of him as a sec- 
tanan leader We could prove to the hilt that all our 
present tiJks and sentiments of nabonahsm have been 
possible mamly through the grace of this man, and that if 
any one has taught us to feel proud of our national herit- 
age, it IS Swami Vivekananda But that is not our present 
theme We shall only say that he spoke of India and 
thought of India m a most comprehensive sense , and m 
the Future India which was his eternal dream, Islam has 
as good a place as Hmdmsm "Islamic body and 
Vedanbc heart,” — that was his condensed description of 
that blessed consummation 

He was never indifferent to Islam There are innu- 
merable instances which prove his great admiration for, 
and wide-awake consciousness of the importance of, 
Islam He never bred of narrabng the glories of the 
Muhammedan rule in India There was a bme before 
he went to Amenca, when he pursued the study of 
Islamic culture and religion for a number of days with his 
brother-d sciples with a great love euid appreciabon , and 
so deep was the impression' left m their minds of its great- 
ness and beauty, that whenever they would meet any 
Muhammedan at that bme, they would salute him as a 
S3mbol of Islam It is unnecessary- to mulbply instances 
Readers of his hfe and works •will find ample proof of his 
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complete understnndinp of tlic true rclnlion of to 

Indian nntionnlism 

Yet It n tme tint lie hn<s not left nn^ dct.iilcd Aclieitie 
ns to ho'N these t\so communities nre to be combined into 
n united nrlion Wbnt is the mcnninp of this pnmdo’c? 
Tho«-c who bn' c studied bim nnd bis \%orls tboroupbly 
nnd carefully svill bn%e no difficulty in cjtplninins it The 
cxplnnntion is tbnt be tboupbt tbnt tbc required unity can 
and wll come mninlj tbroupb tbc Hindus tbrougb tbeir 
eternnl method of nssimilntion He found no use in 
hnrnnpuing to tbc Mussnlmnns or in 'wnling long articles 
on tbc terms of settlement with them He did s^bat svne 
just neccssarj He set the mncbincry of nssimilation 
ss orbing nnd the effect ivrll follow nutomntically 
Assimilation — that is the solution be has given to the 
Hindu-Moslcm problem And when be declared that Ks 
one aim of life Mas to msbe Hinduism aggressive, be 
indicated the modus opcrandi of tbnt assimilation And 
if be has succeeded in mnbing Hinduism aggressive, as 
we nre sure be has, certainly then be has done much 
better than merely formulating plans of tbc Hindu-Moslem 
union He has not talked, he has acted 

How is that assimilation to happen? How to make 
Hinduism aggressive? Assimilabon comes about bj a 
re-definition of Hinduism At the hme of Buddha, 
Hinduism had been faced with similar race problems 
Buddha so defined tbc Aryan religion tbnt innumerable 
votaries found admission into the Mother Church, and 
to-^y they occupy some of them high social positions 
mat did Buddha do? He did not preach any new reli- 
gion, no- did he antagonise true Hinduism What keep 
men apart are never the essenhals of rebgion or culture 
It 18 the nccrebons and the corruphons upheld by tradi- 
j Jk ^uterested pnestbood, that stand between 
uddha simply stood against them and emphasised the 
ssenti s The result was that the best elements in 
wciety ^clared themselves m his favour This made the 
mother Uiurch aggressive— of course spinhially, and open 
er portals to all whoever would owe allegiance to her 
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umveraal ideal Similarly, Sankara "wlio found the Etemcd 
Religion m a disintegrated condition, divided mto a 
thousand sections and full of corrupt practices, made her 
self-conscious by formulating and declaring the essentials 
This not only gave her rm orgamsed form, but endoVed 
her with a new vigour and purpose, and made her a 
potent agent for assimilation of new elements That 
process of assimilation is sbll going on And the activities 
of Ramanuja, Chaitanya, Nanak, Kavir, Ramananda, 
Dadu and a host of other rehgious reformers form but 
hnks in that conbnuous cham of assimilation 

We have to quicken and hasten that process in the 
present times What is the pnmary condition of that 
qmckening^ A ne’v definibon of Hindmsm We have 
to so conceive our rehgion and its ideals that there may 
not remam m our outlook *br behaviour anythmg mdica- 
bve of any remarkable difference from Islam, Chnsbamty 
or any other rehgion By bunging about a transformabon 
in our own rehgious outlook that thereby it may become 
a harmony and synthesis of all rehgious ideals, shall we 
attam our end , As in the preceding ages, in the present 
also, such a transformabon is possible only by emphasising 
the essenbaJs The first requirement is that we should 
orgamse Hinduism as a unitary body Swami Vivekfi- 
nanda pointed out repeatedly in course of his lectures in 
India that in essenbals aU the different sects of Hinduism 
agree, that it is the undue msistence on non-essenbals 
that create bad blood among them So away with' the 
thousand and one details of ntualism Let us once again 
stamd united on the essenbals of spmtual life Let us 
live them m their pure form TTus will mean a great 
change not only m our spiritual outlook, but also in 
matters social The "don’t-touchism” 'which, in its mam- 
fest as well as unmamfest form, is the bane of our reh- 
gion and society, will then disappear for ever Simul- 
taneously with that, Hinduism will feel herself as a unitary 
body having a mission to fulfil She will become as deep 
as the sea and as broad as the sky, and as strong and 
invincible as India’s thunder " Then only will she be 
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prcpircd for, nnd indeed 'mII hn'c hnlf nchicvcd the 
iiBsimilation of other confliclinjj rices nnd cultures 

Let t s remember that thouph the iMLhnmmednns ore 
numcntnll> nnd othcnsi'e the most importnnt minor com- 
munity in Indie, jet from the r'nndpoint of Hinduism 
they form but n part of her problem Her object is to 
ns'imilntc nil rnccs nnd cultures tbit mhnbit Indio This 
18 her divinely -nppointed function in history \^Tint 
npplics to the Muhnmmednns applies equally to other 
communities It is foolish to thinl however, that in such 
an nssimilnlion there is nny thought of domination Both 
parties must undergo chnnpc before they cm meet in 
harmony Hinduism has to chanfre, so also Islam and 
Qinslianity The chanpe is not to be forced into them 
by extraneous domination It is the cbanpnp conditions 
of the world that ncccrsitale this change Wc must 
change in the required direction, or we shall pensh For 
esamplc, Muhammcdnmsm must become more pbiloso- 
phical and catholic in her vieyvs The world can no more 
tolerate fanatiasm Islam must recognise her spintuil 
affinity and identity with other religions So also Christ- 
ianity So also Hinduism N'lTien these changes have 
taken place, a new light will dawn on our vision, and 
rehpon which being divided into warring creeds, is to-day' 
the source of interminable differences, will become the 
very foundation of the united humanity In fact this is 
the age of the Universal Religion Time-spint demands 
It, and we can but obey If Wc do not adjust ourselves 
by forethought, bitter cvpencnce will bring this lesson 
home to us Sn Rfimiknshna used to say that it is the 
names that create all the difference between religion and 
rehgion Could Vve but forget those differentiating names, 
we would discover a wonderful unity among all the recog- 
nised religions of the world How true ! What is wanted 
of us 18 that we in effect forget these names 

This, indeed is the consummation which Hinduism 
aims at by assimilation It is pertinent to ash why we 
^ak of Huiduism absorbing other religions or cultures 
0 [ course, we do not mean that Hmduism, as it stands 
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to-day 'with its defects and corruptions, having a distinct 
individual tinge demarcating her from other cultures and 
creeds, will and can ever fulfil that purpose Hmdmsm, 
to be fit to assimilate other cultures, must become im- 
personal and cured of her present shortcomings That^ is 
•what we mean by the organisabon of essentials There 
IS, therefore, no quesbon of dominabon Yet there is 
truth m our saying that Hmdmsm will assimilate other 
cultures The reason is obvious Of all rehgions emd 
cultures, it has been given to Hmdmsm alone to become 
synthebc and all-inclusive It is an accident of history 
No other rehgion or culture possesses the secret of that 
divine alchemy If India is ever to become a nabon, all 
the different communibes shall have to unite That can 
be only on the basis of religion If it is not to be a mere 
make-believe, we must evolve a spmtual formula which 
shall be acceptable to all the commumhea And who is 
better fitted than Hmdmsm to do it? Then again, ihe 
desured spmtual harmony can be organised only round a 
certain spmtual nucleus And who again is better fitted 
than Hinduism to provide it? Therefore the model after 
which the future India shall grow, ■will be the gift of 
Hmdmsm All other commumbes have to adjust them- 
selves to it Fortunately, hoVrever, that synthesis is one 
which 18 purely impersonal, the basis of every culture and 
creed, and it is spacious enough to include eJI types 
■within It, ■Without any way interfering ■with their essenbals ’ 
or charactensbcs, and allo^wing infinite scope and freedom 
for their mdividual' development This synthesis has been 
the speaal gift of Hmdmsm to the world m different ages, 
and shall be agam m the present 

We request earnestly all Hindus to deeply ponder 
over this fact sind be con'vmced of the purpose for which 
Hinduism has outlived innumerable historical cnses 

The orgamsabon of Hinduism on the basis of essen- 
hals, on impersonal and synthebc pnnciples, is the pn- 
mary need of the hour To make her agsaressive in the 
spiritual sense so that all fanabcism and religious quarrels 
may vanish from the earth, is the ultimate aim 
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There mnj be doubts m to ^^bclber the aicws 
cxprc'-scd by us ore rcnlly those of S\vnrni)i But Avntcs 

Sister Niveditn in her The tijasicr as i rau3 Him His 
object rs rcpnrdcd India, snid the Si\nmi in n private 
comersation, had nlwajs been to 'make Hinduism aggres- 
sive Tile Btemnl Taith must become active and 
ptoscl> ti* ing, capable of sending out spcanl missions, of 
mating converts, of tal ing back into her fold those of 
her ovvn children who had been perverted from her, and 
of the conscious and deliberate assimilation of new' 
elements Did he know that any community becomes 
aggressive, that any faith will be made active, the moment 
it becomes aw are of itself ns an organised ■umt> ? Did 
he knovv that he himself svas to make this self-recognition 
possible to the Church of his forefathers At an> rate, 
his whole work, from the first, had consisted, according 
to his own statement, of 'a search for the common liases 
of Hinduism He felt instmcUvclj that to find these and 
reassert them, was the one way of opening to the Mother 
Church the joyous conviction of her own >outh and 
strength Had not Buddha preached renunciabon and 
Nirvana and because these were the essentials of the 
national life, had not India, within two centimes of his 
death, become a poVcrful empire? So be, too, would 
fall back upon the essentials and declare them, leaving 
results to take care of themselves ’ Here again are the 
words of Swamiji himself “Hinduism is the very 
gemus of absorption We have never^ared for fighting 
Of course, we could strike a blow now and then, in 
defence of our homes I That was nght But we never 
cared for fighting for its ovvn sake Every one had to 
learn that So let these races of newcomers whirl onl 
They \vill all be taken into Hinduism in the end I 
Svvamiji thought that if the impersonal ideals of Hindiusm 
were capacious enough to accommodate any religious and 
cultural ideals, the consbtution of the caste system was 
equally elasbc to assimilate new social units Elach new 
factor can well become (as it has been many times in 
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the past) a new caste, its respectabihty depending on its 
intrinsic ments or previous position 

The Moslem problem as it faces us to-day is more 
superficial than real TTie Indian Muhammedan differs 
greatly from his brother m other countries m outlook and 
behaviour Has not the gemus of Hmdmsm already 
exerted a strong influence on the Indian Muhammedans? 
Further, are not the majonty of them converts from 
Hinduism 5 If they still remam a hostile body, it is 
because the Muhammedan mvasions of India occurred at 
a time when the Hindu society was jUst merging out of the 
social and spiritual chaos that the declming days of Bud- 
dhism had brought about And the only thing it could do 
was to raise barriers of defensive customs and conven- 
tions against the culturally inferior aggressors The need 
of self-defence over, and the reorgamsabon of society 
fairly advanced, Hinduism foxmd bme to set its assimi- 
lating gemus at Work, and the result was a host of reh- 
gious reformers who preached a synthesis of Hmduism 
and Islam Polibcal disruphon afterwards mterrupted 
this work of reform We have to take up the work again 
But it IS good to remember that most of our differences 
with the Muhammedans are caused by our wegJoiess 
which mvites oppression and aggression, and encourages 
them to become inconsiderate and thoughtless No one 
likes to learn from cowards Had we sbength enough, 
three-fourths of our troubles would never have been at 
all, and the remaimng one-fourth Would have disappeared 
at a slight effort They also are eager to learn lessons 
The Turks are learning from the West So also the 
Egyptians, the Persians, and the Afghems But have not 
we the Hindus a better way to show? It rests on us to 
demonstrate our ability not only to make ourselves strong 
enough to resist all lands of aggression, but also to make 
others listen to us with respect Therefore sbength is 
what we require And sben^ can come only by making 
the common bases of Hinduism consaous, dynamic and 
aggressive In this way has Swami VivekSnanda solved 
the Hmdu-Moslem problem, by rousing up the sleeping 
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energy of the EtcniTl Religion nnd netting her working 
niong her nncient pntli of o'lmmilntion 

It !• good to he clenr in thoughts Let nil Hindus be 
con’‘t,ious of the ccntrnl purpose of their culture, fulfil 
nnd rcnliEC it in their life nnd help it in its onward pro- 
gress Yc> this IS ou" dcs’inj — the Arynnisation of the 
\Ehole hi mnn race It is not r mere ehnnee that all races 
cultures nnd religions hnie come together in India For 
here nlone the unification nnd symthesis of them, on which 
the future of humnnils depends, can be nccomphshed 
through the genius of Hinduism Let us set ourselves to 
our task Let us first unite ourscKes on the ctemni nnd 
csscntnl pnnciplcs of religion not merely behcsing in 
them, but living nnd practising them This v.ay will 
come strength, nnd assimilation wall go on nutomnbcally 
There 13 no other way, no other as ay 

We invite the nttenbon of the Hindu Mnhfisnbha to 
our observations It hod begun beautifully , but we are 
afraid, its present political inclinations wall hamper its 
true orogress Let it address itself to the hbemlisation 
of the concept of Hinduism It can at best do intellec- 
tual Work, a grent work in itself If it succeeds m creating 
an atmosphere in wjiich the realisation of Hinduism as 
the Universal Rehgion becomes possible, it \vill hnve done 
half the work required for the building up of the Indian 
nation Harmonisahon of the different creeds of Hindu- 
ism as v^'cll ns of other religions is the most urgent tnsl 
before it TTiis way it can render the best services pos- 
sible to Hinduism as well as to the nahon Social reform 
will follow automatically, and regenerated strength will 
bnng the thoughtless scchon of the Muhammedans to 
their senses But the pohbcnl bias will only serve to 
deflect its progress from the true direcbon and make it 
the mouthpiece of a polibcal facbon 

Thus has Svvami Vrvekananda solved the communal 
jwblems of India TTie great ones do not always speak 
me word of mouth We Whose vision does not penetrate 
deei^r than the skin and can only guess the mind, do 
not now other ways of communicabon than the spoken 
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word That IS why we want clear declarations But to 
the Messengers of Light, the world of spint alone is real 
It 18 there they make their communications bo has 
Swarni)! dehvered his message to the heart of the nation 
Who that have eyes to see, can ever douht that a tremen- 
dous change is going on m Hinduism and workmg m the 
right direction^ He has not spoken, hut he has done it 
And it will not he long before Hinduism 'will reassert 
herself and fulfil her God-appointed mission 


AN APOSTLE OF STRENGTH 
Bv Swam Pavttrananda 

SwEuni Vivekananda "was essentially a man for 
youths He appealed always to the eternal youth that 
exists m all men — ^youth charactensed hy hope and 
enthusiasm, that lurks even in old age, and defying death 
lives, as It weie, in our ashes For even at overwhelming 
failures, when the darkenmg clouds of despair and 
disappomtment surround us, when all the forces of the 
uraverae seem to he conspmng against us and we 
ourselves become doubtful of our capacity, even then 
does there not exist within us another side of our nature 
still unexplored and undiscovered — ^wherein we find the 
hngenng hope and the hidden ray of hght which mspire 
us With the belief that success in life may not be 
altogether impossible for us if only some obstacles can 
be removed which have stood as stumblmg blocks agamst 
all progress? Even the worst fool at times thinks that 
hut for some reasons he could surely cope with the best 
of men on earth , even the arrant coward is not ready to 
confess to himself that he has not the capaaty tO' stand 
shoulder to shoulder with the most triumphant general 
^d the bravest of soldiers , even the greatest cnmmal 
does not m the inmost closet of his heart thmk that he 
has not in him the makmg of a samt This dormant 
fire m mankind Swami)i would instantaneously arouse 
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to blnang flnmcs a lirrcAcr lie ucnt, During the early 
ycaiT of Ki 9 life, vhen he seized A\ith an inteuEC 
dc'ire to realise God and not pn*;s’ng through the atonnj 
dnjfl of struggle, nhoc%cr came in contact ^>lth him, 
nould bo mvnriabli caught in the nhirhvind of ideas and 
aspirations %\hich %vcre all his own And in after life 
\ honisotvcr he noild come in \ ith personal contact 
lie nould \ al c up the divine fire in him His magnetic 
toucli would fill even lho'"c vvho vvcrc advanced in age 
with a strength and enthusnsm rare even in the young 
Sv.amiji V as truly termed ns strength pcrfonificd — nay, 
he was more than il at He could kindle strength m 
others dispelling all minions of dnrlaiess— doubts and 
despair, fears and mtsgivnngs To sec him vvas to he 
filled with neVv ideals and aspirations, to live with him 
was to ha''e the courage and strength to realise those 
dreams in bfc 

He could never lolc'etc that any man would lose 
faith m himself For. nohody can do so, if he but sounds 
the depths of potentiahlv that is stored in him Is not 
every man Divine^ Is not every one n child of 
Immortality? And ns such arc we not from every point 
of the earth cqually^ near to God and Heaven? To lose 
faith in oneself is to lose fnith m God ond this could 
hardly be brooked by one who had found out the God in 
himself According to Svvnmiji no man could go down 
80 low, that he would not by nn upward curve nse to o 
position of the highest of men But very often man has 
to do that from a sheer desperation, impelled by tbe 
torment of heart-breaking agony, and emboldened simpl> 
by the tyranny, of circumstances But every mon can 
achieve the same goal without that painful cost if he 
only believes in his potential Divinity 

It Was from the standpoint that man is Dvine and 
has got infinite possibilities latent in him, that Swamiji 
looked at many problems that awaited solution at his 
hands When we recognise the divine heritage of every 
man, all strife and quarrel, hatred and malice cease and 
we attain to 'sameness which is the goal of religion 
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But generally man forgets that his neighbour is only his 
ovm self clothed m another form, and out of that ensues 
disumon and disruption that have disturbed the peace of 
the world from time immemorial But what a great 
tragedy it is if we think only a bit deeper 1 So Swamiji 
cned m anguish ‘ This world is m cheuns of supertb- 
tion 1 pity the oppressed, whether man or womem, rmd 
1 pity more the oppressor ’ Two forces are at work 
throughout the whole world — the force of attraction and 
the force of repulsion As a result of the conflict of these 
has come out the world, rmd this has made possible the 
growth of human society There will be always 
differentiation, for absolute sameness is death Relatively 
no two men are alike Men wdl be always different 
in forms, parts and temperaments And the stronger, 
more intelhgent and powerful mEin will always have 
better success m hfe It is foolish and idle to expect to 
stop that But what is deplorable is that the stronger 
will try to hve at the expense of the weaker and stand 
m the way of the latter’s progress "The work of ethics 
has been and will be m the future," says the Swarm, 
"not the destruction of variation, and the estabhshment 
' of sameness in the external world, which is impossible, 
for it would brmg death and annihilation, — ^but to 
recognise the uraty in spite of all these variations, to 
recognise the God within, in spite of everything that 
frightens us, to recogmse that infimte strength as the 
property of everyone, m spite of all apparent Weakness 
and to recogmse the eternal, infimte, essential punty of 
the soul in spite of everything to the contrary that 
appears on the surface ” If we recogmse this m social 
life, all strife between man and man ceases , and if 
national work is based on this pnnciple, the world will 
not have to see from time to time the hideous displays 
of brutality by warnng nations Swamiji viewed with 
alarm the absence of this saving pnnciple amongst the 
Western nations, infunated by the lust of wealth and 
intoxicated by the greed of power, and he exclaimed 
that the Nyhole of the Western civihsation rested on a 
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\oIcnno \ 'htch mirfit burnt nt nnj moment nnd destio} 
the uliolc Viorld Hie 1 i*b* t%nr bon proved the truth of 
In'- prophc-> 

A riotion in order to live on enrtJi munt contnbute 
itn quoti to tbr \ orld civiltnntion No notion con live onK 
on the I eneficence of other notionn A mnn who lives 
on ctemnl chnntj' will noon niffrr p nntural death The 
nnlion which InVc* to V-tppinp no iJie menno of existence 
will soon be "nped off the (nee of the cvith 5o was 
the Wfirnin" of the Swnmi to Indm that *hc must search 
out if she WTntn to live whit she enn pivc to the wodd 
ni the pnee of her lift Thnt Indm has survived the 
ondnuKhln of no meny cor>qucsta nnd invasions thit the 
inner life of Indm hn'" remained undisturbed bj the 
onnieh of so many cultures nnd copfljctinfr civilisations 
shows thnt Indm is not vviihoul nomcthinp to five to the 
world And so Swamiji v.ilh oil the fervour of hm hems 
exhorted all to huild the Indmn n.vtionil life on tlie old 
basis of reliRion, for onb by so dom;? can Indm have an 
honoumble place •'monrst the nations of the v odd 

About the internal problems of India Swamiji always 
ndvocated ‘jnowtli from within rnd bnnging out the 
latent possibilities of nil concerned Dunnf? his Pmc a 
section of people had n veritable crize for oocinl reform 
Though they have done no doubt, some good to the 
country, yet ns a result of the wrong pohey of 
denouncing everything thnt did not suit their reason and 
tnstc they have isolildd themselves into a separate 
group, out of touch with the general mass Our society 
has got many defects, it is true, nnd no society is without 
any But all that -is needed is to help ithe process of its 
evolution nnd not to suddenly disturb its even tenor of 
life by following some revolutionary method So 
towards the social problems his attitude was one of 
sympathy rather than of self-conceited supenonty He 
would say that this society exisbng for thousands of years 
has done much good, and it will do much more good m 
future, if properly duected In going to build the future 
according to your particular plan m trying to reform the 
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present, where some defects have crept in, you carmot 
neglect her whole past If possible, just help society in 
its onward inarch, but do not retard its progress by any 
violent reform It Nvas a very significant, though 
poignant, reply of Swamiji, when being asked his opmion 
about widow-mamage, he said that he could not say 
anything, himself not bemg a widow His opimon on 
these matters was ‘Let the persons concerned decide 
their own fate All that can be helped from outside is 
to give them ideas, which will naturally crystallise mto 
proper actions 

It was his firm opimon that the spread of right 
education will automatically solve many of the problems 
that have faced the country By education he did not 
mean cramming the brain with ideas, which it is not in 
a position to assimilate and translate into acbon, blit 
creating favourable circumstances wherein the mind may 
grow naturally “Elducation, according to him, ‘is the 
manifestation of perfection already in man,’ and that 
can be brought out only by freemg the mind from all 
distracting factors ‘To me the veiy essence of educa- 
tion, ’ send Swamiji, is the concentration of mind, not 
the collection of facts If I had to do my education over 
sigam, and had any voice in the matter, I would not study 
facts at all I "would develop the power of concentration 
and detachment, and then with a jierfect instrument I 
would collect facts at will ” 

In all matters, Swamiji insisted upon faith as the very 
essence of success That India is laggmg behind all 
Other nations of the world is due to the fact that she has 
lost faith in herself due to vanous circumstances If that 
faith can be revived, she will agam be a power that 
nothing will be able to resist To brmg home this truth 
to the mind of all how significantly he Would quote the 
examples of the Inshmen, who within a^ short time of 
their landmg in America, the land of hberty and freedom, 
put on an altogether different look* And he would at 
times try to lash his countrymen into self-confidence by 
violent and harsh rebuke “We have lost faith Would 
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>ou l>clicvf ' Jic* pn«d once. * %ve have lc«< faitH diwi 
the ljn\ hrhrmn nndl woman, ft thousand times less faith? 
riic^e are the p’nn svords, but 1 aa\, I can t help it * * ' 
Do iou I now It? ^'ou know more than they do, >ou ore 
more sM*e than is pood for you , thnt is the difficult) 

As n remed) hr 'would sU(»Kcst that the Upontshada should 
he upheld, which are the nunc of rtrenpth, ond he ashed 
nil to Ffnnd on the belief that ‘ we nre the Soul So 
repeat these raMUt word*, ‘ he would s,a> ‘Do not sa) 
that jou nre wrnl You enn do nnjthinft and ever) 
(hinf* \Wiat can we not do? ^'e can do ever) thing. 
V c hnvc pot the same ftonous Soul Let us believe in 
It • 

To him rehtpen meant s^renpth and irrchpion fear 
and Weal ness Aa a panacea for all the ills of human 
life he should suppest to all to assert that man la one wlh 
God Behind e^cr\ bemp there is the infinite Soul But 
is there ennnot be more than one mfinit) the same 
unwers-J Soul, omnipotent omnipresent and immortal, is 
behind all The more one can live in thnt idea, the less 
afFccied is he b) the world ond its misery It svns from 
this \aew -point thnt he exhorted all to Imow that a man 
becomes what he thmls himself to be 

"rramrn?'! fTOui i 

"The knowledge of the Self gives real strength, and that 
leads to ImmortoIit> ’ But ns a man Jives in ignorance, he 
suffers ond feels miserable But that fountain of bliss is 
there in spite of our ignorance 

Svvamiji, however, did not preach only monism and 
the impersonal idea of God Monism is the last Word of 
religion, and the highest perfection is reached by one in 
a million As long as there will remain human weaknesses 
and failings man must worship the personal God Hence 
is the necessity of the worship of Incarnabons, the God- 
men like Buddha Mahommed, Jesus etc , in whom we 
find the embodiments of the highest conceptions of 
religion Mono can see the Father except through the 
Son We, therefore strive to realise the impersonal 
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aspect of God through various forms of Svorship that have 
been in existence since the beginning of humanity 

Swamiji in preaching all his ideas was not like those 
who soar too high from the human world on the wngs of 
their dreams and theories The dreamer in him did not 
get the better of the pracbcal idealist Though he spoke 
always from a very high altitude, though he was alvmys 
forgetful of the weaknesses of persons who came in con- 
tact with him, and saw their httle greatness thousandfold 
magnified, yet in his scheme of life he did not altogether 
overlook the factor of human faihngs He was not un- 
conscious that walkmg in truth always means a succession 
of fsjls He knew that failures are inevitable in human 
hfe as much as successes But should Sve sit with moping 
looks as we cannot avoid failures in life? That was the 
last thing he could tolerate, and had nothmg but con- 
demnation for such persons It was a very significant 
reply that he gave to a man full of extreme Tamas, who 
•came to learn religion from him Before canng anything 
for religion "whether he would be able to do some crime 
indicative of manliness, was the interrogation of Swamijt, 
for the man sought an easy way to religion There is no 
easy road to rehgion as also to anything else valuable in 
hfe The path to heaven will be always through the hell 
of struggle Those who cannot stand that should better 
stand out of the ranks, was his strong opinion "When 
the soul has wrestled with circumstances, and has met 
death a thousand times on the way, but nothing daunted 
has struggled forward again and again, and yet again," 
said he in his lecture on the preparation for higher life, 
"then the soul comes out as a giant and laughs at the 
ideal he has been struggling for, because he finds ho'w 
much greater is he than the ideal " 

This 18 a great lesson which we cannot be too much 
careful to remember, because dark phantoms of fear and 
despair dog our footsteps at every moment of hfe, in every 
-undertaking of many of us — ^people "who belong to a most 
self-forgetful nation on earth ’ 
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D.i But f.sn'M N’aih Dun, MA, PiiD 

Hir* Tttc>*‘ jmpofUint tliifif’’ I Jnvr doIjccH in Arnenca 
I' »}i'- njrlJirjf’ ft oifrin>*ilion The* Q'rnti'»n Church hai 
con\ciirtl the oU Ronn'i Mi‘cm to tlic modem, nnd the 
Or<- (deni'll \ orld r-ll oirr hm /irf«'ptt d it The difference 
I >“tiM-en the Cn<(t nnd iht Vi eit hen m Jno''>injr the 
techrt'c of orvnninelion nnd nprlMop- it to life The 
Oi entnj ir n poive' nlenr, liu* ten OnentiN are n eouice 
of r^cfil PC"' One 13»iropenn i<? n source of nvcnlnces 
hut teri nuroi>cnnn arc n lowr'- of r'rcnirth Two Enclish 
men mike n ch'h, fhe Cnph"h'T(en male n c.olon> V/hen 
lhf.\ coiTibme therv nre n fon/er itrenpth, they rchicve 
Bome'hmr hut when i\c Onentnh unite rvc do not 
nchiexc nnythinfC rn t>e lark in cohenne poiver, ponder 
of omninntion We confuce pnvnte life Vnth that of 
public l.fc We nhsny* fx> from personal to the pnn 
ciple Irt this ninttf r America nnd Europe arc nt vanance 
uith the ret In Amcnen there nre many pohtical 
parties nnd sections but on public platform thej \ote 
SMth one \oice For that reason thc> can do somelhinp 
Thci aMlI abide bj (he decision of the partj nnd leave 
aside personal questions nnd fipht for the pnnciple We 
do not do it By this power of orgnnisation they are 
building up industries commerce nnd have become a 
world-power A professor once told me that Amencan 
civihsatiori is a commercial one Amencan culture is 
absolutely n new culture tal cn from Europe in recent 
years, nnd the sacnce is taken mostly from Germanj nnd 
France They have become self-supporting nowadays 
They say Amencn is the growth of 50 years Fifty years 
ago there was a Wave of revolution in Europe, and the 
German refugees went to Amenca, and being educated 
people they transplanted German culture to Amenca 
From the standpoint of commerce, Amencan civilisabon 
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IS very great America is a great stronghold of capital- 
ism Amenca is a country of immense resources Plenty 
of land IS sbll imexplored, mmeral resources remaimng 
unexploited There is plenty of room for eveiybody A 
European pedlar m Amenca starts humbly and ends his 
career as a capitrJist The Russian Jews when perse- 
cuted come to Amenca and become capitahsts They 
can develop themselves there and nse to the highest level 
For that reason it will be the last bulwark of capitalism 
But along with that there is the labour question 

Amenca is not democrabc, it is a plutocrabc country 
The consbtuhon provides that every one should vote, but 
the capitalists and imllionaires rule They make and 
unmeike presidents and governors Tammany Hall rules 
Neiv York People say New York is the biggest Jewish 
town in the world, but the Irish rule it In 1913 a certain 
governor recently elected was at vanance with Tammany 
Hall, because the latter wanted big spohabons in the 
shape of contracts, but the governor said that was against 
his conscience They brought a charge against him and 
impeached him Twenty-four judges sat on the throne 
and all of them had Insh names, and he was kicked out 
the next day Mr Murphy is the head of Tammany'' 
Hall They say he is worth fifty milhons of dollars He 
never comes out in the pubhc, but rules the party from 
behind TTus is the Amencan jjolihcal system People 
complam against it, but there is no way out of it When 
one party comes to power they dnve out all the officers 
from the president to the postmaster When a new 
president comes to poNver he gets 2 millions of posts for 
distnbubon To-day a man is a bnefless lawyer and 
to-morrow he will be a big judge There is no cml 
service system or bureaucracy To-day a man is an 
ordmary joumahst, but to-morjow he will be a governor 
In this way they rule the country Do they get economic 
jushce'^ No Amenca is democrabc in the sense that 
there is ‘one man onfe vote’ system But after seemg 
the country as it had been my lot to see every stratum of 
society, I am prone to beheve that there is no real demo- 
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cracj m Amencn Because ihcrc cannot be true demo- 
cracy unlc’-n there ts economic justice Is it a land of 
freedom? Persecuted European cmiRrants, ^^ho with 
bundles of torn clothes on the sho’ildero mal c their way 
worl in fnrtones and become «omcbodv Many think it 
15 the land of freedom 

But if jon look to the condition of poor Neproes, the 
other Cldc of the en'-e \mI 1 prenent itself This is a most 
trayic ■'idr of American life They lay the blame at the 
door of the old Enrh<^h colonial ro\crnmcnt The sla\es 
were made free after the ci\il war Later on by hook 
or crook the south diicnfrnnehised the Neproes The 
Neproes prndually lost their freedom apam Though the 
constitution prowdes it, they are not allowed to vote 
They have to work in factones ns menials There is a 
great discontent among them Their condition is like ours 
They have no chance Among the Negroes there are 
educated men, doctors, lawyers nnd professors 1 have 
seen some of the Mulattoes pa'-sing themselves as domi- 
ciled Europeans or Anglo-Indians The Negro problem 
IS very acute The Negroes arc lynched and persecuted 
When the white man makes a mistake it is passed over 
but wnth the Negroes it is different When the Negro 
Was emancipated he was ilhlcrnte To-day by sheer dint 
of tbcir oivn effort they ha%c reduced the illiteracy to 
40 % Every Negro in the north can wnte, and in the 
south they arc more educated than the "poor Whites" 
Late Prof Lester Ward narrated that \vhenever he in 
company wnth the scholars of the Smithsonian Institute 
went do^vn south for scienbfic expedition, the party 
alway's used to get troubles %vjth the superstitious poor 
Whites, but rescue always came from the imexpected 
ejuarters — Negroes It is always the black man who 
understands something about science The Negro is not 
inferior But m the south he is superior Still he is kept 
doivn As a result of the Negro problem the question 
as ansen What to do? The one section led by late 
Booker T Washington said 'We need not go after 
■univers ty diplomas , we will not get equality \vith the 
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white people Let us form ourselves a people by our- 
selves — a commumty vvithm a commumty But the 
other party led by Dubois and Miller said “We want 
both technical education and higher education We must 
apply for political and social rights ' The fight is shU 
gomg on The American win solve the problem in this 
Way He says — ‘Let the Negro give up the university 
education He will not be able to stand the competition 
of the white man, and the economic difficulties will crowd 
him out, and he Will die out “ A German Professor of 
anthropology, Mr F V Luschan told me “Yes, the 
Negro IS dying out, that is true But the Negro blood is 
being diluted and is permeating the Svhite society ’ 
That means in the course of ages 10 millions 
of Negroes will be mixed up in the white mass Many 
Americans no longer remain white, but they have become 
brown In the south you cannot disbnguish m many 
cases between a Negro and a white man That la the 
reason why the Occidental says that out of the conquer- 
ing Aryans and the black abongines arose the modem 
Indians, and out of the conflict of colour arose the caste 
system But I do not believe m this theory That is my 
own personal view If you see the Negro problem, you 
will be struck with its similanty with the caste problem 
of India Once a drama was staged, called the “Nigger”, 
the plot of which was that Clond, the governor of a cer- 
tain state, did not want to give concessions to some white 
traders But the spokesman of these traders threatened 
him that if he stood on their way, then he would be 
exposed that the latter had Negro blood in his veins 
The moral is that in the south people do not go by the 
colour but by caste My German professor said that his 
Amencan colleague had Negro blood in him, and he 
knew it Even Mrs Wilson was suspected of havmg 
ahen blood m her veins, because her family was con- 
nected with the Red Indian Pnneess Pocohanta This 
worked as a detriment to Mr Wilson HoW could Wilson 
run for the presidentship when his wife had infenor blood 
in her? Another example Many of the Red Indians 
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hn\c shite blood in them Chnlisnss rnd Chcrulce 
tribe*! nrc risilincd 1 ontc met n younp uniscrntj* lec- 
turer isho svn- n blonde mnn On enquinnr he anssvered 
thit he ss’n< n Red Indian I further enquired boss he 
ssn*' enrolled Ht nn*'V.cred — In the “itates 1 nm enrolled 
a<! an Indian When I ro to England 1 am t.ihen ns a 
Ynnl ce cousin of m> Cnphsh •■clntucsl The Red 
Indian problem has not died out There, nre about 
**00 OOO of Red Indians in America Thc> arc Imop not 
n>- pure, 1 ul ns mixed bloods Tlicj hn\e died out as 
Red Indians but thc> are lisinq ns civilised peoples 
They have to live in reservations \%hich n'c hi e the Kolhnn 
distnets of Oioln Nnppur vvhere the Hindus would not 
be allowed to settle Thej till the land in a primitive 
Way Once 1 visited the recennbon land of the Qjilewn 
tnbe in Canada I had tvvo lnd*es wath me One was 
a Vedantirt who vasiicd India and I new her condibons 
On enquiry 1 found out that every tnbe has its president 
and sccTctarv 1 rsked the latter — Are you ell p-re 
Indians? * He answered — "No, we are not The people 
Will not admit it, but 1 1 now it myself My grandmother 
Was half a French I met a pastor Avho had accepted 
Occidental avalisation He said m despair, there is no 
hope for them They do not get any chance to vvork 
any v 'here They have to fall back on the land and till 
it They do not Inovv the modern system of agriculture 
In some of the reservations in the United States the rail- 
vvav system passes through the tnbal land and they 
rnanage to make money But m other rcservabons there 
is an cwful*vvoe and misery The mu'cry ’mder which 
the ncople arc suffering is due to their adophng the 
white man's civilisation ••nd not having pa*'scd through 
the intermediary stages necessary for the transition We 
have found out that in this way America is a land of 
liberty The Amencan is keenly ahve to it The white 
man thinks that the coloured mnn must make wav to 
him On this account Prof Dubois the leader of the 
coloured race said that the problem of the 20th century is 
the problem of colour But the problem of Europe is 
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different It is the exploitabon of the majority of people 
by a handful of people The problem of the United 
States cJso is exploitahon White labour complains just 
the same 

This again manifests in the Onental problem 
Fifty years ago the Americans wanted the Onentals to 
settle on the banks of the Mississippi, but just after the 
war they do not want any emigrant at all The Onentals 
used to go as traders and merchants from the Bombay 
side, and they made a lot of money The Amencans 
said — If you do not settle in the country, we will not 
allow you” Then Bengal traders began to come and 
sell linen stuff and go about as pedlars Once a Sikh 
regiment was disbanded at Hongkong which crossed the 
sea and went to Vancouver Finding the country too 
cold they went south The Amencans complain that the 
Hmdus work on low salary, and they live in a pnmitive 
style The Indians say on the contrary that they were 
persecuted, they did not get any shelter The employing 
railway company gave them wagons to sleep in at the 
place of their work At the present most of the Hmdus 
have come bade home After the passing of the Anti-ahen 
Act they are losing propnetory rights There is nothing 
to be done The Amencans said in the beggnnmg that 
if proper representation would come from the Bnbsh 
Government, something Would be considered But 
nothing Was done in that Ime This stood m the way 
of poor Indian students getting education there Any 
way, we had a chance in Amenca Several hundred boys 
went there as self-supporting students , they made their 
Way by working in the fields, restaurants etc In this 
Way they got umversity education and became teachers, 
doctors and business men But such boys did not get a 
chance in this country In future they will not get any 
more chance in America When I was m Berlm con- 
ducting the Indian News and Information Bureau, I used 
to get hundreds of letters from boys enqinnng about 
the chances of self-support in Germany Eklucabon in 
India ifi only for the rich, and the poor student has no 
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chance to the i p to date education m foreign lands 
In those days the Amcncon I’nivcreilics used to exhort 
the InJuins to come o%cr to their places But to day 
chiui. ni'.tn IS running nmocl, v.hich has resulted in 
Amenca hccommg a he.ncn for the Curopenna and not 
for the non ^vhlle Orientals Lvtn the Armenians and 
Persians are nllo^'.ClJ to enter, but the Asiatics living 
beyond Pcfia up to the front'cr of Japan cannot enter 
the land as they arc supposed to be unnssimilnblc To- 
day thee Indians s%ho became citircns have been 
deprived of their citircn'-hip, and they have become a 
people VMtbout a country 

But any way v\c hove lots of things to learn from 
America The d'fferencc between the tw'o raccB lies in 
their outlook Proof Lester Ward, the father of 
Amcncan sociology, raid, there is no difference between 
the Cast and the West The difference lies only' in the 
world-view If We change the world-vaew, we change 
the race You cannot change the heredity, but through 
education you can modify the aspect of life and the 
altitude towards the vvo-ld In this way W'c should 
change our mentality He prophesied about Japan long 
ago They are going in the van of civilisation 
Psychologists soy that unless the race adapts itself to the 
new conditions of life, it will have to go down and be 
sidetracked for ever If we want to survive, We must 
adant ourselves to the new condihons react to the new 
stimuli Our leaders talk of going back to Vcdic culture 
and doing all kinds of wonderful things, but we will not 
survive unless we change our vvorld-views We must 
adapt rationahstic world-views and social polities We 
must tal e w hat is best m every country and from 
Amcnca we must learn the dignity of labour To-day 
there IS a new group of sociologists who are moving 
towards rationalism So they are going ahead We 
must copy the Amcncan system of organisahon and 
spint India must come out of her seclusion Thus I 
say India must accept and imitate the Amencan spmt 
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of organisation and the dignity of labour This is the 
thing we have to learn 

And m return if we want to give something new to 
the world, then we must adapt ourselves to neW con- 
ditions We have to make some new original contnbu- 
bons to the world’s culture There is enough scope for 
the Hindus to give theu best to the world We must try 
to move with the world-currents and react to the new 
stimuh corrung out of the same and must adjust ourselves 
accordmgly Then and then alone we can survive m the 
struggle of the world 


THE GREAT TORCH-BEARER 
By Swami Nikhilananda 

Once the great queens of all the nations of the woild 
met at an assembly to exhibit before the world their 
respective nabonal achievements They came there 
dressed in their finest clothings bedecked with jewels that 
cast into shade the blaze of the noonday sun, as it were 
Their faces shone with the freshness of youth and pnde 
of theu culture Ruttenng they moved in the great hall, 
narrabng to one another the stones of the countnes they 
represented In a comer sat a venerable lady, urmoticed 
and despised, though represenbng a country wherein 
flourished the oldest civihsabon humanity has ever wit- 
nessed With great difficulty she moved to the front, and 
as she was about to speak, her voice was 
drowned amidst the peel of laughter raised in 
disdam by her younger sisters "Why, we don't 
know her,” said they to one another But un- 
daunted the old lady said raising her high and 
dignified voice, “Listen to me, my dear sisters Bhnded 
•with pnde and arrogance, you seem to have forgotten me 
I am your eldest sister My country has supphed you 
with all yoiu nches and wealth, matenal as well as intel- 
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Icctunl ri\erjlhin{' thnl in f'Tcnt ind noble >n jou has 
been supplied by me Yoi* do not ®eem to know that 
fhoolinfj up Ilk' rockets >ou nrc mockinp at the serene 
■and calm alar But unless jou apain cla'p jour hand in 
mine naj heaaen fori id it yo.-r path seems to be strewn 
uith perils ” '\s her \oice sQtnnt and aibsant. rolled 

m that rrreal hall, thej wondered rt and bowed before 
her .leldinR to her the place of honour she nchlj dc- 
«e*\cd in that comilj of the nations 

Sw imi \i\clanand'' dclncred his firs* me«sapc at 
the preat Parliament of Relicions held at Chicapo He 
stood there at the confluence of two mipht> streams of 
ihoi'chl Before him Wis a sea of mind aounr, tumul 
tioua o%erflowinp wnlh its own cnerpv nnd seP assv’rancc, 
act inrjuiMtixc nnd alert s'llhnl Behind him on the con 
Irnrj las an ocean calm with lenp ape" of spintual deve- 
lopment Behind him laj a world that dated itself from 
the Vedas and rcmcmbei’cd itself in the Upnnishnds. a 
world to which Buddhism was almost modem , a world 
that was filled wath relipious la stems of faiths nnd creeds . 
a quiet land 'teeped in the sunlii^it of the tropics the 
dust of whose roads had been trodden of the feet of 
the saints for npc" upon aces A wamor-mont he 
stood there, instinct vsath pnde of counPy , and pnde 
of race -nd b> no means inclined to jneld ns though 
the honrv faith he embodied vn?s in nught infenor to the 
noblest there India w->s rot to be shamed before the 
hurrving a-rogant \^'cst b> this her envov nnd her son 
He brought her messnpe' he spoke in her name, and the 
heald remembered the dignity of the sacred land whence 
he came Purposeful virile nnd strong he stood out 
a prince among men able to hold his ov\n, and delivered 
the message of his motherland before the vsorld at large 
Swami Vivekananda delivered before that great 
assemblv a message which the world needs novv and then 
to readjust itself and to save itself from an imminent 
rum Spealang bnefl> the Western world had been 
mehng urder the hammer-blow of an uninspired material- 
ism People did not care to see anj’thing beyond the 
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tip of their nose Let every man take care of himself 
EOid devil the hindmost — such was the accepted shibbo- 
leth of the time The struggle for existence, the survival 
of the fittest and such homble legacies of the evolution 
theory completely overpowered the mind of the people 
Hatred and jealousy reigned supreme, and there was no 
amity between man and man, class and class and nation 
and nation Even the rehgion of Chnstian Europe did 
not rise up to the mark It supplied the motive-power 
for many a pohtical and commercial exploitation, and it 
was utihsed as a tool for some mean and unWorthy pur- 
poses by the commercial and political magnates By 
creating exclusive privileges for its own votanes and 
claiming for them alone the nghts to live under the sun, 
Chnsbamty revealed before the world, in its naked 
horror, the ugly trait of the church Instead of proving 
a soothing balm for the sore of humanity, religion itself 
became a great pest At this juncture the toncepbon 
of a Umversal Religion — the Cult of the Future — was only 
an imperabve necessity Swamiji rose to the height of 
expectabon before the accredited representabves of the 
different religions of the world While different people 
sang the hallelujah of their respecbve faiths, he at once 
delivered the message of a rehgion ■^vhich is broad as the 
sky and deep as the ocean, to which every rehgion was 
“only a travelling, a commg-up, of different men ruid 
Women through various condibons and circumstances to 
the same goal — a rehgion which proclaimed that “the 
Truth 18 one though the sages call It by different names ’ 
The ideal of Hmduism Which he preached there was 
all-inclusive and wonderfully catholic “From the highest 
spmtual flights of the Vedanta philosophy, ’ to quote his 
own wolds of which the latest discovenes of science 
seem like echoes, to the lowest ideas of idolatry with its 
mulbfanous mythology, the agnosbcism of the Buddhists 
and the atheism of the Jams, each and all “have a place 
in the Hindu rehgion ” The people Were astounded by^ 
the very directness and boldness of Swamiji s message 
In truth, the idea of the Parliament of Rehgions was con- 
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ccivcd to pro\c to the Avorld the innntc supcnonlj of 
Qinstinnity But the enpneer was hoiVcd by his own 
petard The lion wan chnlicupcd and humbled in his 
oisn den The of Si\nmi Vivclnnandn s 

fnupht With n prent potentiality for religion and science 
aide It IS destined to usher in n new world where rcli- 


fion wnll be scientific and science rclipous 

\^TiiIe he \ Diced forth the mc''STpc of his people. 
■ in the joulh and noonday of the West, in the words 
of Sirler Nncdila, *n nation, nlccpinp in the phndoi.s 
of the darkened half of earth on the far side of the 
Pacific, Waited in spint for the \ ords that would be borne 


on the dawn that was Irascliing towards them, to reveal to 
them the secret of their own greatness and strength " 
Swami Vivcl annnda v ar bom in a critical penod of the 
Indian history Phy-ically. morallj and spintuallj, 
we sank to the nadir of degradation The polihcal 
slavery for hundred* of years, the utter decadence of our 
national culture for want of encouragement and the 
monopoly of religion by the priests and unworthy Pandits 
contnbuled to this downfall To the keen and penctra- 
live intellect of Swamiji this Was but too apparent 
Besides, he I-ncw that at the root of our national great- 
ness lay the ideal of the Spint— a firm belief in the im- 
mortally of Self, its strength, splendour, glory and might 
^r religion in great because it proclaims the glory of 
Irnan, cauae it enable*; man to realise the prondcst 
ot all ^ms— 1 am Brahman— the undying and unborn 
aclt which the sword cannot pierce fire cannot burn 
water cannot soak and air cannot blow up Before the 
consciousness of this identity of the individual soul and 
arnmatman, all fear vanishes, all narrowness disappears, 
all cowardice and supersUhon melt away hke the mist 
before the splendour of the blaang sun He preached 

throughout the 

sle^n''"!^ breadth of his country in order to raise the 

again he T r. Again and 

uSusti:t° if counyymen not to look to extra- 
P or their national or individual salvation but 
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to tap the fountain of perennial strength that lay hidden 
within them He was convmced that the reahsabon of 
this great spintual iderJ would alone enable India to re- 
habilitate her lost glory 

Swaim Vivekananda was a message-bearer by Dmne 
nght He spoke '‘like one having authonty and not as 
the scribes ” He is one of those few souls who visit our 
planet now and then, appointed, as it were, by some 
Divine Agency Frota his very boyhood, he felt that he 
had a message to give to the world His Master at once 
recognised it m him Therefore Sn Ramaknshna Deva 
once remarked "In my Naren the hght of Knowledge 
shines like the aim He is mdeed the lotus with thousand 
petals " Though appeanng hke the sounds of distant 
footfalls at the begmiung, the call of this mission became 
clear to him erelong on account of some very strange 
experiences he had to undergo dunng the early p^rt of 
his life His thorough knowledge of Indian senpture, 
philosophy and history, his trainmg and realisation, his 
Master’s great prophecies regardmg his future career, his 
grasp of the Western philosophy, the constant study of 
the umque life of his Master in which he fotmd the key 
to our real national existence, his travels all over his 
motherland during which he availed himself of ready 
opportunities of comparing her with vhat she had been 
and was — all these prepared him and made him fitter to 
find out the way for dur great national dehverance 
Mixmg with princes and peasants, saints and scholars, 
he grasped in its comprehensiveness the vast whole of 
the Indian nabon of which his Master’s life and person- 
ality had been a brief and intense epitome As writes 
Sister Nivedita "These then, — the Shasba, the Guru 
and the Motherland, — are the three notes that mmgle 
themselves to form the music of the works of Viveka- 
nanda These are the beasures which it is his to offer ’’ 
Thus when the great Swami Vivekananda came out 
before the World to play his part he was irresishble hke 
a lion Nothing could daunt him, nothing could swerve 
bun from his path by so much as a jot or bttle He 
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delivered hi* own tncturipc before the world He inter- 
preted the boohs ftftcr his own fashion He did not 
follo\< nn> beaten track I Ic took humanity ahead %vith 
him b> cleaniif' the pith with hir own strength Thus :l 
was that he wrote to a friend I have a messape, and 1 
will gi\c It after mj own fashion 1 SmH neither Hinduise 
m> mc'sape, nor Chnstinnisc, nor make it any ‘ise* in the 
\/otH I Will onI> mtt ise it and that is nil Once in 
Madras he was assailed with the question. How could 
you reconcile the belhcose rreeds of monism, qualified 
moni'm and dualism, whose differences have been so 
forccfulli accentuated bj the prent Acharyns like San* am. 
Ramanuja and Mndhv.i'?’ He thundered out in rcs- 
pOT'c * Because it was left for me to do it’ Because 
1 Was born to show this to the world! Once again he 
exclaimed in the sarre rtrain '1 have re ilised the Abso- 
lute in the tupetconsciou'- state 1 im the proof of the 
Vedas' ' Really in him we hnd the fulfilment of the 
scriptural sivinp Bv 1 nov inp Brahman, one venlj. 
becomes Brahman 

His message had such 'upreme force because he al- 
ways felt the two hands of the Mother nolding his own 
m their grrsp He knew that he was an instrument m 
the hand o^ God •'nd that God was vvorking through 
him 'So long,’ he wrote to his Guruhhnis at the Math 
from America, "ns you have the faith that the Lord is 
working through me, and will work through me so long as 
1 am m this body, you need have no fear of anything No 
oval will befall you 1" His only reply to an Ejiglisbman 
who treated him rather ungcntlemanly, taking him for an 
ordinary Sadhu, was, "1 am Vivckananda 1 Who are 
you? 

If a man's longevity is to he judged by the amount 
of work he does, then. Swarm Vivckananda lived for 
centimes la that span of ten years that was vouchsafed 
to him to work m India tmd abroad These were years 
qf intense work and incessant struggle. The path before 
him Was not strewn vvith roses Like all great souls of his 
ilk Evvamiji had to pass through many turnpikes and 
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many doors before he came to occupy the eminence that 
IS his to-day m the world Mahcious campaigns were set 
on foot agamst him But like the snake that raises its 
hood when smitten, Swamiji also revealed himself strimge- 
ly durmg these periods of dif&culhes and oppositions 
Thus he wrote to an American friend m subhme scorn of 
the world, who brought to his notice a virulent type of 
machmabons orgamsed to behttle him by an mterested 
body of Chnsban Missionaries 

What are men? He is with me, the Beloved He 
wris with me "when 1 was m Amenca, m England, when 
I was roaming about unknown from place to place m 
India What do 1 care about what they talk — the babies , 
they do not know anything better Whatl I, who have 
reahsed the Spirit, and the vamty of all earthly nonsense, 
to be swerved from my path by babies prattle 1 

“I feel my task is done — at most three or four years 
more of life is left I have lost all wish for my scdvabon 
1 never wanted earthly enjoyments I must see my 
machine m a sbong working order, and then knoNvmg 
sure that I have put m a lever for the good of humanity in 
India at least, which no power can drive back, I will 
sleep without caring what will be next , and may I be 
bom again and again, and suffer thousands of misenes, 
so that I may worship the only God that exists, the only 
God I believe in, the sum-total of all souls,- — and above 
all, iny God the wicked, my God the miserable, my God 
the poor of all races, of all species, is the special object 
of my worship 

“He who 18 the high and the low, the saint and the 
smner, the God and the worm. Him worship, the visible, 
the knowable, the real, the omrapresent, and break all 
other idols 

In whom there is neither past life nor future birth, 
nor death nor going nor coming, in whom we always had 
been and always will be one. Him worship and break all 
other idols 

"My time is short I have got to unbreast whatever. 
I have to say, without canng-if it smarts some or irritates 
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others Therefore, nrty dear M— , do not be fnghtened 
nt w!nlc\er drojn from my lips, for the po\ser behind 
me IS not Vnclnnandn, but the Lord, and He Imows 
best 

With tremendous buccccs he delivered his message 
The World vss tnVen bj Burpnsc nt its very directness 
nnd lioldnc's But he hnd to pass through n valley of 
death before he could nttnm success in nnj scheme of 
his svorl Strnight he lool ed nt it He is, indeed, the 
greatest torch bearer of the modern nge nnd took humn- 
nit> nhend v,ith him cheering it nlwn>8 wth the cr>, *'On- 
s\nrd Ho I 


jeSUS THC CHRIST 

V 

Bt SWAMI Atulananda 

111 

Hidden from human disturbance in a mountain case, 
JesUs fasted und pmyed for fortj dnys nnd forty nights 
In the seclusion of his rclrcnl he meditated mounting to 
higher and higher states of consaousness TTie svorld 
began to vanish like a dream Veil after veil of delusion 
vvas torn aside till at Inst his soul freed from all bondage 
•■oared into the realm of Absolute Cvistence, Knowledge 
and Bhi»3 

But Jesus was not forever to bathe m that ocean of 
Superconscious Bliss He had been bom for a great pur- 
pose, to tench humanity The v\ orld burdened vvith the 
henvyr load of sm cned out for deliverance That crj' 
pierced Jesus’ heart And from it came flowing a stream 
of divine love and compassion Then the gentle voice of 
recollection breathed softly mlo his ears ‘ This is my 
beloved son in whom I am Well pleased ’ 

With a deep sigh, half conscious, hia eyes filled with 
tears of joy. his face shining with a heavenly light Jesus 
stammered in broken accents, "My Lord and my God 
Thy will be done 
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Even as hi3 soul had nseh step by steji to the highest 
leahsSition, 6o 'step by step was the descent to external 
consdiousness 

It \Va6 a painful pr6cess Absorbed in God-conscious- 
ness Jesus had been lifted above human hmitations Now, 
gradually, the naked reahsm of life began to present itself 
to his vision He saw spreading before him m movmg 
scenes the torture of his human existence Three years 
yet he was to walk on earth — three yeeirs of persecution 
Only a few "would beheve m him The rest \vould mock 
and obsttuct him And then the final scene a howhng 
mob spittmg and sinking at him, dragging him to Gol- 
gotha, nailing him to the cioss 

Weak and emaaated from long fasbng, these sad 
forebodmgs began to agitate his mind, and Jus human 
nature shrank from the conflict that awaited him Then 
Jesus \vas tempted 

The coarser temptations of an ordineuy man could 
no longer assail one who from his youth had battled with 
humein passions But there are subtler temptations met 
by persons of exceptional spmtual attainment, crucial tests 
which put to proof the soul’s real sincenty These tests 
come m the presentation of supernatural powers These 
powers when exercised for selfish ends bind the soul to 
the 'psychic plane, and put a halt to further spiritual 
progress » 

Jesus, then, shnnkmg from the terrible mental and 
physical suffenng that awaited Jiun began to question the 
necessity of undergoing the ordeal W^as he not the Son 
of God 5 Could he not shape his own destmy? Could he 
not accomplish his mission and avoid the torture 5 An 
entire hfe spent in austere self-disciphne, abstinence and 
absolute punty, had given him power over the subtler 
forces of nature But he had never tested these powers 
Why not try them out? These powers would come most 
useful to him in his future work If he could really per- 
form miracles, the people might beheve in him And 
the absolute assurance that he had power over nature 
Would mspite him with strength and confidence 
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As jf m nns\\cr to there thouchls /Inrhing through his 
mind, Jtsun, in a vision, is suddenly confronted by a 
bnght angel Sitan, pcrsonificntion of mans •weaker 
tendencies, appeared in the disguise of a benevolent spirit 
to tempt the Saviour 

Is it not alvvnjs so? Temptations do not approach 
un m their dark, ugl>, coarser nature , they visit us in 
their most aliunng guise 

In the Gospel of St MnttheV we find these simple 
words And when Jesus had fasted forty days and fortj' 
nights he hungered And when the tempter came to him, 
he said, 'If thou be the Son of God, command that these 
atones be made bread 

Here vs c ecc the objectification of Jesus’ own thoughts 
Weak and fsint from fn»ting, worn with mental agony, 
craving for food, Jesus’ mind laid itself open to doubt 
One doubt males room for others First Jesus questioned 
the necessity for his future suffenng , then came the doubt 
whether or not he really possessed supernatural powers 
and lastly crept in the doubt regarding his sonship to God 
"Ij thou art the Son of God, the tempter sard 

Shut off from the presence of God, Jesus now doubted 
the genvuneness of his previous realisations Was it true 
that a voice from heaven had spot cn, * This is my beloved 
Son, or had it only been the voice of his own mind^ 
A cloud of gloom seemed to envelop him 

Jesus felt the need of nounshment There Was no 
food in the desert He could not begin his work in such 
a weak condition The angel’s suggestion seemed hmely 
and reasonable * Let me see if I can perform the 
miracle, ' Jesus thought ’ Let me see if through the 
evcrtion of my will the stones will be transformed into 
bread " 

It was a critical moment Jesus fixes his eyes on the 
angel, seems •with his glance to bore through the angel 
Then his gaze turns inward Hia eyebrows contract, his 
features become set, his body rigid He stands like an 
image graven of stone 

A moment. Then comes the reawakemng a tremor 
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of the body, a deep sigh The eyes open And looking 
upweird Jesus ones out, ’ Heavenly Father, I am Thy son 
Do not forsake me Not m my own poXver, but m Thy 
strength I take refuge To serve Thee will be my food 
Nounsh me with Thy presence, give me to dnnk the 
waters of Thy grace ” 

Then rebuhmg the tempter, he said, “It is written, 
man shall not hve by bread alone, but by obesnng every 
word of God 

Jesus had stood the test His finer, real nature had 
asserted itself But a subconscious train of queshomng 
thoughts set mto motion is not easily stopped Another 
vision follows 'Then tlie devil taketh him up into the 
holy aty, and setteth him on a pinnacle of the temple, 
and saith unto him, ‘If thou be the Son of God, cast 
thyself doivn , for it is written, He shall give his angels 
charge concermng thee , and in their hands they shall 

beeir thee up, lest at any time thou clash thy foot against 

, * » » 

a stone 

Yes, even the devil quotes scripture If we can find 
no other justification of a weak, sinful act, it is so con- 
vement to quote some text Scnptures are so elastic, 
and the nrund is so cunning "when it acts in self-defence 

As one doubt leads to another doubt, so one victory 
leads to another victory Jesus has conquered once 
This time there is little struggle The very suggestion to 
put God to the test seetas low and mean Instantly Jesus 
rephes, ‘ It is written again, ‘Thou shalt not tempt the 
Lord thy God 

And now comes the last tnal Jesus finds himself 
placed on the sumnut of a high mountain And as he 
looks do-wn into the valley below, the devil shows him 
the kingdoms of the world passing in a panoramic view 
before his si^t Jesus gazed upon a scene of unsur- 
passed lovehness and prospenty Then the tempter said, 
“The nower and glory of ruling these kmgdoms I can 
give thee If thou wilt boW down and worship me, all 
shall be thme “ 

This was by far the severest test There was then 
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a \soy to cicape from hia ouffcnng By accepting the 
offer, bj a tlight compromise of consacncc. Jesus could 
be made ling over ynst dominions That \>a9 exactly 
\shat the Jews expected of their deliverer And would 
he not reach their hearts far better if he had worldly 
povver, if he could offer them a prosperous hngdom and 
independence? 

It seemed ro plausible, so practical But no, Jesus 
pure heart could not for long be deceived b> rophistry 
Indepenoencc does not make a nation holy , rather, holi- 
ness bnngs independence By becoming free in the pre- 
vailing stale of corruption the Jews would only exalt in 
their ne\sly acquired power, and their sins vvould increase 
The nation mus* change her heart , then external condi- 
tions Would improve of thcmrclves A vaolcnt and 
sudden change would not improve the soul of the race 

And had not God shown him that his mission could 
be fulfilled only throupb suffenng? Had he not seen 
Gods plan unroll itself before him? Was it not the 
Fathers wnll that he viould suffer taking upon himself 
the sins of his race? He must not give in to Satan — his 
own impatient stubborn will 

Not by a life of ease and prospentj and v orldl> 
power could his great mission be served His path had 
to be one of patient suffering, of worldlj disappointment 
of human ignomin> TTirough rcnunciabon, by surren- 
denng to God s will, through suffenng, great things are 
accomplifhed 

When he comes to this decision the struggle is over 
Jesus raising himself to his full length, his eyes flashing 
Vvith indignahon, facing the tempter, flings at him the 
stem command * Get thee hence, Satan, for it is wntten. 
Thou shalt worship ifje Lord thy God, and Him only 
shall thou serve 1 

The victory was complete Divinity had tnumphed. 
Faith, sincere faith had conquered doubt Satan, 
defeated slmks away covered with shame The vision 
melts away Jesus is left master of the situation He 
bad tnumphed over his own mind 
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The combat, however, leaves Jesus utterly esjiausted- 
He sinks down to the earth The pallor of death is upon 
his face, he is about to swoon 

But the angels of heaven have watched the conflict. 
Now they descend with song and music, and mimster 
unto the Lord They bathe his dirobbing brow, feed 
him with the nectar of life And holdmg him up in their 
arms, they comfort him vnth the message of his Father s 
love, and the assurance that all heaven tnumphs m his 
victory And placing flowers at his feet they worship 
him 

Jesus, refreshed in body and mmd, jubilant m spmt, 
gmded by his Father’s hand, leaves the mountams for 
the plams of Galilee His great heart goes out m sym- 
pathy for man And he begins his work, not to rest till 
his task IS done, and his sacrifice is complete 

We cannot follow Jesus during his fliree years of 
pubhc life We can only hint at the main principles that 
mspired his own life, imd which he presented to those 
who heard him 

Jesus taught, as all Avatars have taught, that reli- 
gion should not stop at external observances It must 
become an expenence of the heart It must express itself 
in a holy life of love and service to God and man By 
giving the Jews a higher code of ethics and morsJs he 
Wanted to improve their national character By placing 
before them a higher concepbon of God he wanted to 
rouse their spintual nature 

To the Jews God was a far distant stem Judge, before 
whose tribunal every human bemg, after death, must 
appear for judgment Jesus gave them a nobler ideal 
He taught them to look up to God as to a merciful, lovmg 
Father, close to every human heart that will accept Him, 
not a God to be met after death, but an ever-present 
Spintual Reahty to be known here and now 

To know God, he said, man must be bom agmn 
the humEUi consciousness in man must die, that the 
Spintual Consciousness may take birth For “God is 
Spmt , and they that worship Him must worship Him in 
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spint nnd m truth And I nowing ho'ts difficult it is for 
the humrn mind to rise to God conBciousncss, he revealed 
hi8 ov\n divinity, nnd his power nnd willingness to help 
nil humnnilj to reach that rtntc * I came forth from the 
rather,' he said, 'and am come into the uorld again, 

I leave the world and go to the rather,' for, 'I and the 
rather arc one' "Vcnly. verilj, I say unto you. He 
that bclieveth in me hath everlasting life 

The humnn in Jesus served him onlv to carry out his 
mission in this world to do the vmH of his rather The 
divine in him uruled him constantly' v 'ith God That 
others might also enjoy this communion with God, he 
taught the path of devotion of prayer without ceasing, 
of renunciation nnd '•elf-surrender to God 

Let us rememher thfit though Jesus laid aside his 
body amidst scenes of greatest humiliation, his spint rose 
to the Realm of Bliss from which he came, where even 
now he shines, in his own sphere, ns one of the great 
luminaries, a centre of Light nnd Love in the infimte 
ocean of Lxistence, Knowledge nnd Bliss 

And every one who takes refuge in him finds within 
his own heart a my of Jesus’ luminosity , feels his infinite 
love ever drawing like a magnet . hears his voice calling, 
ever calling, from within 'Come unto me, and I will 
give you life immortal ' 

For this was Jesus prayer That they nil may be 
made prfect in one . ns tbou, Fnlber, art in me, and 
Lm thee, that thev also may be one in us 
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^ ^tunr n n 

17 Whether in the acquiBihon of wealth or, eifter 
it has been acquired, in the increase, mainteneince, 
expenditure, enjoyment or loss of it, men undergo exer- 
tion,^ fear, einxiety and delusion 
[1 Exertion &c — as the case may be ] 

^ ^fnrr: grNi: n 

^ s^HsnfjT «t II ic II 

<1^ gpfeen- JRTT HT^rnr n 

|5cn=c?T3tg^ II ^5. ii 

18-19 Theft, mjury to others, falsehood, ostenta- 
tion, lust, anger, pnde, haughtmess, dissenbon, enmity, 
distrust, competition and the three kinds of indulgence — 
these fifteen evils partaming to men are considered to be 
the outcome of -wealth Therefore one desirous of well- 
bemg should shun from a distance the evil known as 
Wealth 

[ The evil effects of nches arc set forth m verses 18 21 

[1 Three Ipnda &c — viz those relating to sex, wine and 
gambling ] 

II 

nsfiTfemr: ^rRiPuRT ^ n ii 

20 Brothers, wives, fathers and fnends, who were 
very near and dear to the heart, are all mstantly alienated 
and turned mto foes by even an insignificant sum of 
money 
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c^TcTTc^TT^P^ eiJSTtcqcq- 5^1113^ It ^1? II 

21 n\cn the Icnnl nmount of moncj upsets them 
nnd inflames their anper, so that they immediately part 
companj. and all at onto abandoning cordinlit> they nval 
nnd c\en 1 ill one another 

?r.^TT mg^ Hfls'jnnjHTff n 

^ n|5ci nfim ii n 

22 Attaining a human birth sshich even the gods 
covet nnd being good Brnhmanns at that, those who dis- 
regard this nnd mar their own interests,* meet with an 
evil end 

(1 Sf'lf r&fttipallon ) 

irrcq- whifjrrf gmg n 

OTirfir n ii 

23 What mortal man would after attaining this 
bod> which IS the gatewnj to heaven nnd hberabon, get 
attached to money which is the abode of evil? 

^rrfTR: n 

sRf^npicti gTcJTTfr sqrgfircT qcT^ ii ii 

24 The miser who hoards mone> like the proverbial 
Yaksha,^ ^^lthout bhanng it 'vilh the gods,^ the Rishis 
the manes lower onimals, rclnbves,^ fnends and other 
legitimate shares in it as well as himself, goes to 
degradabon 

[t yo)^$ha — Q species of 0 uporkurrmn hemg* possessing immense 
\vcnltK vrKich ificy simply keep hidden v.)thout using it for them 
selves or others 

2 Gods 6rc —The reference ts to the Panchayajna or the fivefold 
sacrifice ■which cvcr\ householder is required to perform 

3 Rcfofiocs &e — coming under the head of man m the list ] 

MMri'iry || 

^!?lc5T ^ 3^3 fe g [\ \\ 

^h, 1 was deluded by a fruitless search for 
wealth which has now gone, along with my age and 
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strength Well, what coiild a decrepit man like me 
achieve through that which helps men of discrimination, 
alone to attam the goal? 





II 


26 Why are even learned men tormented time and 
again hy the vain quest for wealth'^ Surely this world la 
utterly deluded by Somebody s inscrutable Power ^ 


II II 

27 What can a man in the jaws of death want with.^ 
wealth or the bestower of wealth, with desires or those 
who fulfil those desires, or with works^ which but lead 
to rebirth^ 

(1 Work * — such as the Agnihofra which being done with selfish 
motives never confer liberation ] *■ 

28 Surely the Lord Han, who is the embodiment 
of all the gods, is pleased With me, for He has brought 
me to such a cnsis, m which 1 have got that world-wean- 
ness which is a raft^ for the struggling soul 

[1 Raft — to cross the ocean of transmigration ] 

^ 3ncJT% Ii II 

29 So dunng die remamder of my life — if at all 
there is any left — I shall mortify the body, satisfied with 
the Self alone and attendmg to all that conduces to well- 
being 

: II 

30 May the gods who rule the three worlds bless 
me in this I Well, iSdiattanga^ attained to the sphere of 
the Lord in twepty-four minutes 
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|l / J— 1 ai a 1 in w'o coming to know tliroutii the 
I mdn'-M of thr that tnl> 24 mlnutri of fin life vow fell 

crvDCrd liir)*“lf wlio'e hi-irt/aij to ilir meditation of God and m 
ifi 1 1 !m r ^iiftinrd rraln^Uon ) 

(To be conlinticd ) 


News AND NO res 

The RAMAkfU'^HNA Math and Mission Cav\'ENTiON 
Tlic fift Convention of the Rnmaknshna O^dcr will be 
held at the Rnmnl rishnn Math, Bclur, the hendquartere 
of the Order, from the ht to the 7th of Apnl, 1926 All 
the brand) centres as well ns the lay members of the 
Mrsion have been invited to attend the session The 
object of this momentous fathering is to discuss the ideals 
of the Order and to device means for translating them 
into practice by a hearty co operation among the different 
centres In connection with this there will be three public 
meetings — two of them devoted to relipous lectures by 
distinguished Sv amis ns well ns sympathisers of the Order 
and the third to a lecture on Hygiene by n Calcutta 
specialist ihustratcd by bioscope It is hoped the func* 
tions will be a great success Friends of the Order can 
help in the work of the Convention by contnbi'tmg to its 
funds Parhculnrs may be had on application to the 
Secretary of the Convention P O Bclur. Dt HoVn-nh- 


SuAMi Paramanantja in India 

^e accord our hearty welcome to Swami Parama- 
nan a who has just returned to India after liis long sojourn 
in the United States of Amenca for a period of nearly 
fifteen years As the readers of the Prabuddha Bharata 
are avvare, he has been successfully preaching the Gospel 
o e anta to the citizens of Amenca from his centres at 
ston and La Cresconta in Cahforma since the year 1906 
w hen he first went to the West He is not only an impres- 
^ spe^er. but also a fine poet, having already published 

by the Western public The Swami will stay in his 
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mother-country for a few months, m the course of which 
he wishes to visit some of the centres of the Ramaknshna 
Order The Ananda Ashrama which he has recently 
started at La Crescenta is growmg apace, and he will 
return there m the ensuing summer, probably accom- 
pamed by one or two other Swarms to help him in his 
work Swami Paiamananda looks extremely youthful for 
his age, and is very kind and genial m his dealmgs With 
the public 

The Birthday Celebration of Swami Vivekananda 

The sixty-fourth birthday anniversary of Swami Viveka- 
nanda that fell in the month of January, 1926, was cele- 
brated with due pomp and solemmty m India, Burma and 
Ceylon, and some countnes of the West Here in India 
his birthday has become a national festival and found 
a place m the national calendar, and it was observed 
throughout the length and breadth of the country as a 
day of consecration with Puja, Homa, feedmg of the poor 
and a discussion of his hfe and teachings Abroad, 
specially in the Federated Mrday States, Persia and the 
Umted States of America, his followers and admirers 
observed the day with great fervour and enthusiasm 

It 18 indeed a happy sign of the times that the number 
of the adrrarers of the Swami is increasing day by day, 
and we ate getting reports of his birthday celebration from 
many parts, which, we are sorry to say, we cannot 
pubhsh in our paper for want of space One thing that 
we want to emphasise here is that let us not, m our admi- 
ration for the man, forget the prmciples that he embodied 
in life Swarm Vivekananda' was the personification of 
religious tolerabon, soul-force and service of humanity 
Let us all remember that and try to mutate him when we 
celebrate his birthday 

The Anti-Malaria Conference at the Belur Math 

A conference of all the Anti-Malana Societies m 
Howrah and Hooghly distncts was held at the Rama- 
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knshtin Bclur, How-rah on Sunday. 7lh rcbruary, 

nt 1-30 pm About 300 delcfatcs representing 80 
■societies nttended the conference Besides several visi- 
tors from Calcutta, Bclur and other places, the represen- 
tntises of the Central Anti-Malarm Society and the Health 
Officers of Hon rah and Hooghly, the folloning gentle 
men v.erc present on msitnlion Sir K C Bose, kT 
Dr Bepin Behan Gho'c of Calcutta , Mr G S Dutt, 
I C S Major J C De, IMS, Police Surgeon, Calcutta 
Ray A C Banerjec Bahadur M A , *1 L C , Mr N N 
Bose, Bar-at-Lav, of Bengal Scouts Ray Dr G C 
Chatterjec Bahadur and Mr A M Watson, Editor 
Statesman ‘ 

The Bclur Boy Scouts with their picturesque dress 
made a guard of honour for the delegates and nsitors 
arnsing at the conference Mi«s J MacLeod presided 
o^CT the deliberations and Brahmachnn Bhaira\ Chaitanya 
of the Bclur Math took tm active part in the consemng 
of the conference and did much to make it a success 
The follomng resolutions nerc passed at the conference 

1 Hon the Bov Scouts Mosement could be utilised 
for carrying on anti-malana -norh in villages 

2 To request the Government to form a Provinaal 
Village Improvement Board consisting of *>11 the high 
Offlcinli of the different departments of the Government 
to solve all the difficulties of the Anti-Mnlana Sociehcs 
and villages 

3 To form Boards on a co-operative basis consist- 
ing of representatives of all the Anti-Malaria Sociches 
concerned for excavating the dead mers the Sarasvvati 
ard the Kana-Damodar by issuing shares and taking loan 
from the Government which will be repaid m instalments 
by profits from irrigation and fishery rights 

Snjut Tarak Nath Mukherjee, M L c , Vice-Chairman 
District Board, HowTah has been elected President, and 
Ray A C Dutt Bahadur, Retired Distnct Magistrate, has 
been elected Vice-President of the provnncial committee 
formed 
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The RamaKrishna Mission VidyaPatH, Deoghar 
TKe Gnha-Pravesh ceremony of the Ratralmshna 
Mission Vidyapith, a residential school for boys at 
Deoghar, Bihar, took place on the morning of the 18th 
Jrmiwy last 

Shmat Swarm Shivananda Mahara), President, Swarm 
Shankarananda, Swarm Dhirananda and several other 
Sahnyasms and Brahmachanns of the Ramaknshna Mission 
graced the occasion by their presence Many guardians 
of the Vidyapith boys, together with a number of other 
guests and a big representative gathering from the local 
public, made the function a really imposing one 

The sublumty of the occasion was heightened when 
Srimat Swarm Shivananda Mahara] earned with due reve- 
rence the portrait of Sn Ramaknshna to the new build- 
ings and performed Puja and Aratnk in the imdst of 
the blowing of conches, singmg of hymns and rehgious 
songs The guests then attended the worship of Goddess 
Saraswati, which was being performed m the neighbounng 
room At about 2 p m all mvited, monks, guests and also 
poor labourers of the locality, were sumptuously enter- 
tained with Prasad 

The annual pnze distnbubon ceremony of the msti 
tution was held on the followmg day at 3 p m After 
some beautiful recitations by the boys, Snmat Swami 
Shivananda Mahmaj distnbuted the prizes, and the meet- 
ing was concluded by short addresses to the boys, given 
by His Holmess tmd Swami Nirvedananda 

The deh^t and enthusiasm of all present made the 
function a complete success 

The coming Kumbha Mela 
We beg to announce to the pubhc that the Puma 
Kumbha Mela coities off at Hairdwar m 1927, after a lapse 
of twelve years Considermg the improvement and ex- 
pansion of roads and railways and other available convey- 
ances, we expect that a far larger number of pilgnms will 
congregate at Hardwar than' at the past Kumbha Mela 
celebrations 
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The Rninakn'Iino iM>r*ion Sc\ /lahrama at Kanlchal. 
Hardw/tr, ^v)II take up tlic uork of n!l<n*iftl»np the auffenngB 
of the Biel , helple*"! pi!}jr)m«i m all possible ■ways on the 
occasion /^s pre arrangement la imjjcralivcly necessary 
to meet the empinaes of the citualron properly and 
successfully, the Sc\n8hrama is prepniinp itself beforehand 
and in nppenlinp to the Rcneroua public for funds 

7 he svorlv of the Sevnshrama m this line 8vill comprise 
the folio's ing Items — (i) Permanenf Hospital Relief 
Section It 'sill ha'c I doctor. 2 compounders, 1 dresser 
and scscnl nurses, and they will be m clisrgc of the 
Permanent HospitsI except the Cholera Scebon 
(it) Tcmporani Relief Section It will base I doctor, 

I compounder and 2 nurses, and (hey "all go round ever, 
day from camp to camp to find out psbents, who arc 
unable to come to the Sev ashmmn, and trc.at them there 
They "all also inform the Headquarters, if they find any 
ease requinng removal to the Hospital (in) Speaal 
Cholera Relief Section This department will consist of 
several groups of volunteers, and they will attend to the 
nursing of cholera pabents in a Special Ward, bnng in 
pnbents on Ambulance cars, bum dead bodies and dis- 
infect the affected areas (iv) Kitchen Section The 
workers of this Seebon will take charge of the Kitchen ^ 
and Stores and prepare food for the pabents, workers and 
guests 

To carry out this plan successfully the Sevashrama 
wall have to rcquisihon the services of several trained 
workers and doctors from outside Moreover, medicines, 
diets and other necessancs will be needed specially for 
that occasion All these Will involve a great expense 
We hope that the generous public will come forward and 
send in their contnbubons m bme, so that the 'Sevashrama 
may work out its noble scheme of service Contnbubons 
may be sent to the following addresses ■ — fi) Svvami 
Kalyanananda, Secretary, R K Mission Sevashrama, 
Kankhal Hardwar U P (n) Manager, Udbodban Otfee, 

I Mukherjee's Line Bagbbazar, Calcutta (m) President, 

R K Mission, Belur, Howrah, Bengal 
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At o'clocl^ >l wn$ on inipjrmp 'ight to tee the students 
mirch m procession with the dionting of Hnn Om 
toward*, the mcditnlion platform arranged under the shady 
spreading oaf . and then to sit m squatting Yoga posture 
to perform the morning meditation 

After half on hour of s lent contemplation, the Swann 
read to us from the Gospel of Sn Ramnknshnn ns >cl 
not translated into Ungli'h 

Bj listening to these wonderful conversations and 
teachings of Bha\nBnn Sn Riunnknshnn recorded b> hi 
in these rare books, we at times would be transported 
into the bnnVs of tlie Ganges and stand m the Iwing 
presence of the Master, as it were 

At noon we again congregated for meditation m the 
same manner, and the Swami read to us the instructions 
of Knpila to hi8 mother Desnhuti, from the Shnmot 
Bhagavotam Until we heard the Swami, we had never 
knosvn that this ancient book contained such rare gems 
of spmtunl Wisdom lending us almost to the threshold of 
Di\inc Illuminabon 

Again when the stirrounding hills of the const-ranges 
reflected the glow of the setting sun and the gradual 
approach of the evening dusk would transform nature 
into the misty grey, we would sit in rapt meditation, and 
tbe Swami would slowly awaken us from its charms by 
his mellifluous Sansknt chants, which we so love to hear 
again and again 

TTie two meals cooked and supervised by the ladies 
were served in the big dining room at eight-thirty a m , 
and four-thirty p m The Swami called these meals 
'offerings and each one of us had to learn the Sanskrit 
chant for offenng, * BrahTnarpanam” etc , and repealed 
in unison before each meal At the end of each meal 
the Swami would give us choicest utterences of our 
revered Sivamt Vivekananda from different volumes of 
his Complete Works 


The culmination of the month was the Dhum Night 
We all looked forward to jt and tried as earnestly as 
possible to prepare ourselves for it We tried to learn 
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vhat seeds of egoism, pettiness, jealousy, etc , "were sbll 
in us, taking root atnd grovnng And truly it did seem 
[ike a rooting-out, a cleansing and a punBcation when 
we cast thesd seeds into the Sacred flames It was in 
pery truth the beginning of a new life 

The Dhtini Fire was lighted on one of the Ashrama 
hills, a hill rendered especially sacred because of the 
many Dhuni Fires and services held there All through 
the night until dawn there was chantmg, singing, medita- 
tion, reading, the ceremony of the btimmg of our faults, 
etc And at dawn as we watched for the rising of the 
sun, suddenly the crescent of the new moon appeared 
from behind the hills, sharp and thin like a samitar This 
new moon seemed another symbol of the cutting of the 
knots of our hearts and of the beginmng of a purer, ever 
more purposeful life 

Dunng the month besides the regular meditations 
and classes, each student was asked to observe a day of 
silence with the repebbon of the Divine name 

On the last Sunday of the month the neighbours were 
invited and treated to a sumptuous feast of Indian nee. 
curry and other dehcacies cooked by the Swarm himself 
The students as well as the children of neighbours 
gave recitabons and sang songs, all enjoymg immensely 
such a social gathenng to which they look forward with 
great joy and interest 

No one can comprehend what a boon this Ashrama 
has been to us, living in the midst of constant rush and 
frenzied acbvibes of the city life It is no wonder that 
our hearts nse in reverenbal grabtude to Sn Ramaknshna 
and his greatest apostle Swami Vrvekananda and other 
blessed Swarms who made the existence of such an 
Ashrama possible for us in this ^Vestem world 

We feel a deep debt of obligahon to India and 
especially to the Ramaknshna Mission for sending to us 
such worthy souls to help us and guide us m our paths 
towards the attamment of Divme Wisdom 

The month at the Shanb Ashrama was surely of 
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tremendous import in the life of each one of us No one 
could be there and fail to feel, in some degree, the subtle 
forces of the place It >\n8 ns if we were in the very 
arms of the DiMne Mother and could feel the throb and 
bent of Her heart It did affect all of us diffcrcntlj, 
perhaps, jet such forces must incvitnblj lease a 
permanent impress on our lives and characters To be 
sure such forces might stir up all the sediment which, all 
unrecognised possiblj, was down at the bottom of our 
hearts, but could nnj^ing be more Mtallj important to 
us? In the ^vonderful peace and quiet of the Ashramn, 
there would be time and opportunitj to throw out the 
sediment as it rose to the surface of our mind, and we 
could return to our tasks and duties m the world with 
purer hearts and a clearer knowledge of ourselves — ^with 
hearts strengthened and refreshed through our closer 
commumon with Divine Mother 


Western Disaples 
at the feet of 

Bhagavnn Sn Ramnknshna. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 

Lifc of H H Maharaja Tukoji Rao Holkar II Bj'" 

M W Burway Published by the author from the 
Holkar Stale Printing Press, Indore Po 642 & ecvii 
Price, Rs 15 

This big volume with 59 illustrations delineates the life 
and c^eer of a native ruler who is said to have fought 
hard for the dignity and prestige of his State bll the last 
moment of his earthly existence No pains have been 
spwed to coUect materials and make the work authentic 
and complete The book may be appreciated by those 
Avho love and admire the Maharaja as well as by the 
native pnnees of India 
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Sadguru-Rahasya (Hindi) — By Kumar KoseJendrapratap 
Sahi, Rai Bahadur Published by the Hindi Mandir, 
Allahabad Pp 219 Price, Rs 2-8 
The booh under review is a devotional treatise 
dealing with Bhakti — love of God, as the easiest and 
surest means for the reeJisabon of the summum bonum of 
life The author hiis left no stone unturned to make 
the book attractive by quoting at random from Hmdi, 
Sansknt and Enghsh wnters and inserting illustrations in 
places The get up and pnnting have also been superb 
In the chapter ‘Science and Bha}(ti’ the symbohc repre- 
sentation of the world of Maya having a human skeleton 
surrounded by some samples of the modern scientific 
mvenbon is interesting thougb funny The long list of 
ertata at the begmnmg goes to the discredit of the 
pubhsher, and we hope that this defect will be remedied 
in the next edition 

Hindu-Musum Prasna (Hindi) — By Lala Lajpat Rai 
Pubhshed by Ambica Prasad Bajpeyi from the 
Indian National Press, 159B, Mechua Bazar Street, 
CeJcutta Pp 89 Price, As 8 

A collection of articles that originally apjjeeired m 
various newspapers and periodicals, dealing with the 
Hindu-Mushm problem In this transitional penod of 
Indian history when we are struggling for nabonal self- 
detemunabon, there is no problem so important as that 
of the Hindu-Mushm umty But unfortunately as current 
events go to show, the unity between the Hindus and the 
Mahomedans is becoming an impossible thmg Com- 
munal quarrels and religious fanabcism reign supreme 
throughout the land, specially between these two com- 
munibes In the book before us we find the views and 
prachcal suggesbons on the problem of a consummate 
thinker and veteran leader like Lalaji, which deserve the 
senous considerabon of our countrymen 

Sonnets and other Poems — ^By S ,M Michael Pub- 
lished by the Modem Literature Compimy, Hogiuth 
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Press, Post Box No 344, Mount Roid. Madras 
Pp 63 Pncc. Re 1-4 

These pcins of Ilnphsh serse are from the pen of one 
who thouph not widel> l.novm seems to be n budding 
poet He has a fine imapnalion a f cen EU'ceptibilit> to 
benutj nnd a ■wide s}mpnth> conrbined ^'lIth n good grasp 
of Cnglish diction nnd vcreificntion As we rend the 
poems we felt their nnturnlncss nnd sponlnnicty Prof 
P J^shndri M A. of the Bennres Hindu Un>\crsit> speaks 
highlj of the writer m nn appreciative foreword with which 
the bool opens We wish we could ouotc cxten'ivel} 
from the book, but wnnt of space will not permit us to 
do that The follov.ing lines from 'Europe — An Ciesy 
wall serve ns samples 

‘Peerless thou stood but jesterdnj in pndc 
That stood ns high ns Hcav n, hie Glor>‘8 bndc 
And smiled in scorn of all the universe — 

But now lh> soanng pndc has proved thy curse 
Too high thou held thy crowned and laurelled head 
Too proud before thy God then grew thy trend 
Thy glory vanished now thy splendours fled, 

Thv loveliness all gone, thou nil but dead 
O hapless Europe now ! see thee bleed, 

Unhnppy mother, by thy very breed 


REPORTS AND APPEALS 

The Twenty-fourth Annual Report or the Ramakrishna 
Mission HoiNie of Service, Benares, for 1924 

The work of the mshtution shows a steady increase m 
Its usefulness In the year under review 1,302 persons 
were admitted into the Indoor Hospital — a figure which 
surpasses all previous records From the Outdoor Dis- 
pensary 14,784 pahents Were treated Besides ' these, the 
Home has extended its work in other useful ways It 
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gives free board and lodge to a number of invalids, male 
and female , it admits boys and girls who are given 
proper trainmg under qualified workers, and there is a 
weaving department which turns out young men fit to 
earn an independent livehhood Besides, poor but res- 
pectable families are helped with weekly and monthly 
doles of nee, money, clothing etc , sometimes m their 
oivn houses, and occasional help is given to deserving 
people in the form of free meals, passage money etc 
In the year under review the total income, mcluding the 
last year s balance, is Rs 84,948 and the expenditure is 
Rs 58,857-5-10 TTie Home appeals for funds for the 
endowment of more beds for patients, for a building 
for accommodabng workers and a permanent shed for 
the home-industry department The pubhc Will, we 
hope, extend help to this useful institution 

The Fourteenth Annual Report of the Ramakrishna 
Mission Sevashrama Muthigunj, Allahabad, for 
1924 

Situated at a provincial capital and a very important 
place of Hindu pilgrimage, the Ashrama is fulfilling a 
crying need During the year under review 16,749 sick 
persons were treated irrespective of caste and creed But 
as the Ashrama is greatly handicapped for want of funds. 
It finds it difficult to cope with the ever increasmg amount 
-of disease and suffenng amongst the people The 
Ashrama is in great need of an Indoor Hospital of at least 
SIX beds, for which a plot of land has already been 
purchased The budding will cost about Rs 10,000 
approximately We trust the generous pubhc wdl render 
all possible help to this useful institution 

The Annual Report of the Ramakrishna Mission 
Charitable Dispensary at Belur, Howrah, for 1924 

The dispensary has been a great boon to the poor 
population of 'many miles round, as the locahty is greatly 
infested with malana The dispensary adrmnisters not 
only free medicme but diet and pecuniary help 'also 
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arc given, if ncccsanrj’ In tho >cnr under review 9,979 
pnhenta were treated, of whom 3,997 were new cases 
This jenr Kala-azar patients were treated with injections, 
and 33 such eases were taVen up Any contnbubon in 
the shape of money, medicine or the like should be sent 
to the President, Ramaknshnn Mission, Bclur (Howrah) 

Report or the Viverananda SoaETA tor I9z4 

In the year under review the Society arranged 37 
lectures on philosophy and religion by eminent scholars. 
Pundits and Sannyasins, held 12 monthly conversazioni, in 
different parts of the city and conducted weekly religious 
classes in the Society-room It also celebrated the birth- 
day anniversary of the Swarm Vivckananda and 
Bhagavan Buddha Dev a The Society helped 26 poor 
students in the year, and from the Chanlablc Dispensary 
altogether 400 patients were treated The Society con- 
ducts also a Library and Free Rending Room, which seems 
to have been fairly utilised by the public The total re- 
ceipts of the Society amounted to Rs 5,196-13 0 includ- 
ing the balance of the previous y’car The amount spent 
was Rs 2,891-5-6, lea /mg a balance of Rs 2.305-7-6, of 
which Rs 1,493-14 0 belongs to the Building Fund 
The Society is trying to raise funds for the erection of a 
building which may serve os a sacred memonal to the 
illustrious Swnmi Vivckananda in his birthplace in 
Calcutta and also supply a house of its own to facilitate 
its work It 18 estimated that about Rs 50,000 vnll be 
required for the purpose, lind any contribution towards 
that will be thankfully received by the Secretary of the 
Society at 78-1, Cornwallis Street Calcutta 
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The Conquerors Conquered 

The conquest of soul, though slow and unpercept- 
ihle, has more far-reachmg effects than a physical con- 
quest that 18 quick and ostentatious The former Works 
slowly and silently, but is steady in its result It touches 
the iimer man and transforms the’ individual But the 
latter proceeds with a proud display of brute force and 
captures the body, whereas the soul remains unriffected 
Hence it will not be saymg too much if we say that 
physical conquest is no conquest Has it not been said 
of Greece that she conquered Rome, her conqueror, by 
her art, literature and philosophy’ 

In a beautiful article appearing in the ‘Bombay 
Chromcle,’ Mr M M Gidwani while recounting the ex- 
penences of his recent tour in Europe speaks of the 
silent mfluence of Indian civilisation on Elngland He 
says — “The influence of India on England is subtle It 
resembles those geological movements which go on every 
day, every mmute, mpercepbbly, but none the less 
surely beneath the earth’s surface ’’ Of cource, England 
loudly proclaims her conquest by machine-guns, aero- 
planes, wireless telegraphy and radio But India is 
modest in her aspiration She aims at silently conquenng 
her conqueror by her unique achievements in the field 
of' literature, art, philosophy and religion The writer 
mentions how the work of Dr Rabindranath and Swami 
Vivekananda are slowly working amongst the educated 
circles of England who hanker after truth irrespective of 
all considerations of colour, creed or nationeJity Inci- 
dentally he narrates some touching incidents of his 
personal expenence and proves this fact 

While at Stratford-on-Avon he had the occasion of 
being the guest of an Enghsh countess. Lady Sandwich 
He had talked, he says, to famous people in Emgland,. 
given mterviews and signed autographs, and he Svas then 
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ihirstinR for a quiet time when his hostess referted him 
to n room upstnirs, colled the Swarm s Room Pre- 
sentK 1 found myself in n Hindu temple 1' says the 
writer fcclinplj ’* It was n enrpeted room ssrith idols, 
photos of Swnmi Vi\cknnrindft, flowers nnd Hindu reh- 
mous books This wns the only place of its kind 1 had 
been to in Great Britain, nnd the fe\ hours 1 passed 
there in silent thought were the happiest recollection 
of my tour in Curope I guessed that my 1 ind hostess 
must be a disciple of the great Swnmi, nnd vhen later 
1 found her distributing flowers from 'the Swarm's Room 
to a group of English friends 1 had no doubt of it 1 
began to ask myself the question — ‘Who was ruling 
Stratford on Avon, Shnkespenr or Vivckannndn?’ 

A NcGLCcrcD Point of Education 

Self-confidence is the first condition of success in 
every sphere of life In proportion to the confidence 
a man has m any undertaking, he comes out tnumphant 
To fear has nghtly been termed as a great sin For, feat 
IS the cause of all weakness and failure in life It very 
often falsely circumscnbes the possibilities of our life nnd 
curbs our real strength Only m a sveak physique germs 
of disease can act, whereas a strong body easily ivith- 
stands the influence of many dangerous bascilh Our 
body if weak becomes susceptible to disease at first, 
before Ve actually fall ili In the same way through fear 
and loss of self-confidence, one invites failures much 
before they actually come 

However much we may labour and persevere, we 
cannot be sure of achieving an end unless we have the 
conviction of success For, wnthout that we shall always 
have some tmsgivings whether we are not fighting for a 
lost case or an impossible undertaking An ideal which 
IS too high 18 not worth aspiring after A work which 
we think does not come within the bounds of possibility, 
18 doomed to failure When we set our hands to a thing, 
we have very often a mental picture of it as accom- 
plished, and It 18 this picture which serves as a beacon 
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light and source of strength amidst all tnals and difficulties 
The dream of the discovery of a new land was so very 
real and vivid m the case of Columbus that he was not 
in the least daunted, though after a long, weary voyage 
m the unknown sea all hia followers not only got disgusted 
with his mad project but actually stood against him He 
was not even slightly discouraged, because the convic- 
tion of success was so strong in him that he could easily 
set aside the opinion of the whole world 

This law 18 so true m aD fields of activity — material, 
moreJ and spintual The man who calls up courage and 
tnes to be above all weakness, is safe from hundred 
attacks of Mara or Satan, who is ever on the alert to prey 
upon a soul John Bunyan has rightly said that in the 
path of a religious aspirant, very often stands a gnm- 
looking lion, which frightens aVvay chicken-hearted 
persons, but is quite harmless to a dauntless spint It is 
a great truth, strongly preached by a sage that we become 
smners as soon as we thmk. ourselves to be such It is an 
age of self-asserbon We are to assert our nghts as 
children of Bliss and claim our Divine inhentance, 
before we can expect a real success in the spmtual world 
It Was this spmt which led Buddha to call up indomitable 
strength smd energy when his body and mind and the 
forces of nature conspired together to desist him from 
his undertaking 

Now, this spirit of faith in oneself is what is greatly 
needed to be implanted in all young minds If education 
18 the unfoldment of perfection already m man, all that 
an educationist should do is to convince his students 
about the truth of that He need not go to work out 
every detail for his pupils He should simply see that 
the latter grow in confidence and imbibe positive ideas 
A child which IS always led by the hand is sure to be 
weak and cnppled Let him rather stumble and fall, and 
he will soon learn to walk unaided with his head erect 
Now, if this spirit IS rightly cultivated m educational 
sanctueines, the teachers will be saved from much of their 
labours, and sighs of despair will blast a less number of 
lives 



